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Literature and Philosophy 


The Development of English 
Literature and Language 


By Prof. A. H. WELSH, A.M. Two volumes. 
8vo, 1,100 pages. Price $4. Twelfth 
Thousand now selling. 


No work om English Literature ever issued from 
the American press has received such unqualified 
and almost universal commendation. 

“* This is a work of great ability and importance; it isa 
work to be trusted as a guide, to be accepted for its com- 
prehensive views, and to be turned to for i's ms —~ con- 
ception of what English ‘literature is in itsel as an 


A Digest of English and Ameri- 


can Literature 


By Prof. ALFRED H. WELSH, A.M. Large 12mo, 
384 pages. Price, $1.50. 

**We do not know of any other volume from which an 
intelligent reader can so quickly get a combined and com- 
prehensive view of English literature and history from the 
time of the Roman invasion down to ithe present haif- 
century.”—New York Herald. 


Hindu Literature; 


OR, THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. By 
ELIZABETH A. REED, member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, price $2. 

“* The work is pre-eminently ada apted by its oustegrtng 
character, its judicious selection of what is essential an 
attractive, — by its readable form, to enlist the sympa- 
thetic interest of the:educated classes.’’—Dr. 

ndian Office, London, in Arnold’s Literary Lis 


Scandinavian Literature 


From the most ancient times to the present. B 
FREDERICK WINKEL HORN and PROF. R. 
ANDERSON. With a bibliography of the impor- 
tant books in the English language relating to 
the Scandinavian countries, by orvald Sol- 
berg. 8vo, 520 pages, $3. 

“This isa work of great interest to scholars and literary 
men, likewise a most important and valuable contribution 
to literary histo Between its covers is comprehended 
the whole field o ‘Scandinavian literature, including that 

the nineteenth century.” —Pudlisher’s Circular, Lon 
ngian 


Manual of Classical Literature 


Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
principal Greek and Roman Authors, with illus- 
trative extracts for popular reading. By 
CHARLES MORRIS. 420 pages. $1.50. 


“The book presents a more complete survey of classical 
literature than can elsewhere be found in the same com- 
pass 


.’— Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe 
we by MARION V. DUDLEY. 12mo. Price 


“We are tempted to say that for an_ introduction to a 
sane comprehension of what is best in Goethe, the begin- 
ner in the study of world literature could hardly do better 
than to master the larger part of the contents of this,book.”’ 
—The Literary World. 


A Study of Greek Philosophy 


By ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 1 vol., cloth, $1.25. 


*‘I find it very satisfactory. It is a book that will do 
much to bring near to thoughtful minds the real fruits of 
Greek reflection on the great themes of nature and mind. 

t shows on every page evidence of scholarship in the best 
lines, and of rea insight into the questions discusse?4. It 
adds a valuable book to the list of reference books for col- 

ege study of philosophy.”"—Dr. W. 7. Harris, U. S. 
ommissioner of Education. 


The World Energy 


AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION. By WILL- 
1AM M. BRYANT, author of ‘ Philosophy of 
Art,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


‘It will be generally conceded that r work i o one of 
the most able contributions to mental philoso No 
deep thinker can read it without great profit, mid it ought 
to have a wide circulation in intelligent quarters.’’— 7%e 

lndependent, New York. 


All of our publications are for sale by Tue Baker & 
Taytor Co., New York; Lez & SuHeparp, Boston; Tue 
J..B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia; or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
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Index circular sent free. 
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By James Anthony Froude 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Froude is an historical painter, and one of 
the first in this or any other time. The men and 
women of the sixteenth century live again on his 
canvas. Their faces, their acts, motives, methods, 
environments, are visible or conceivable to him who 
reads these luminous pages.’”’—G. W. SMALLEY, in 
N. Y. Tribune. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, WITH OTHER 
ESSAYS AND MEMORIES. 12mo, $1.25. | 


“The volume has all the grace, the magic, and the 
distinction which characterized the volumes that. 
preceded it.”—Brooklyn Times. 


By Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 12mo, 
$1 So. 
“The book throughout is thoughtful, free from 
the conventionalities of criticism, and written in an 
extremely attractive manner.’’— Boston Beacon. 


*e* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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The Outlook 


AY-DAY passed off quietly, in spite of almost 
universal apprehension. In Paris a strong 
military force was held in readiness for instant 
action during the entire day, but beyond a 
procession and the usual harangues the day 
was uneventful, In the various departments 

the observance was equally free from violence, except at 
Tours, where a bomb was exploded near the Guise Barracks, 
and Troyes, where the Grand Circus was fired, it is charged, 
by Anarchists. In Berlin there were a few private fights, 
but no general disturbance. In London there was a large 
procession and there were monster meetings at Hyde Park, 
attended mainly by working people, and culminating in 
the adoption of a resolution in favor of an eight-hour day, 
and asking Parliament to pass an eight-hour bill. In 
Italy, Spain, Austria, Belgium, and Holland there were 
various demonstrations, but all of a peaceful kind. In 
Chicago there was a peaceful procession; the police 
promptly took possession of all the red flags that were 
displayed. The discovery of dynamite has put into the 
hands of the Anarchists the ability to create a sensation 
and to commit great crimes, but it must not be forgotten 
that they constitute an infinitesimal portion of society and 
that they belong to the criminal and not to the laboring 
classes. 


There has recently been avery pretty bit of diplomatic 
skirmishing in Egypt, in which England has held her own 
as successfully as she has all along defended her position 
in that country from the direct assaults of the French and 
the indirect attacks of the Russians. The death of the Khe- 
dive last summer was the signal for a great variety of in- 
trigues looking to the embarrassment of the English ; but 
all these efforts were foiled. Atthe very last, when the Sul- 
tan sent his firman of investiture to Abbas II., the young 
Khedive, a clause was inserted which left the Sinai Penin- 
sula out of the Khedive’s dominion, and, consequently, 
outside the circle of English control. Sir Evelyn Baring, 
the English Commissioner in Egypt, is a man of great abil- 
ity and resolution, who has more than once shown his 
astuteness and his courage by prompt action. He instantly 
perceived the bearing of the Sultan’s action, guessed 
at the source of its inspiration, and delayed the public 
reception of the firman until he could bring modifying 
influences to bear on the Sultan. These influences were 
potential enough to restore the Sinai Peninsula to its 
former relation to the Khedive, and to keep it, accordingly, 
under English control. The object of this bit of diplo- 
matic intrigue is readily inferred when it is remembered 
that the only access Egypt has to the Suez Canal is through 
the territory included in the Sinai Peninsula. Moreover, 
if the action of the Sultan had been allowed to stand, there 
would have been a practical recognition of his right to 
limit Egyptian territory. Sir Evelyn Baring has added not 
a little to his prestige as a Minister and diplomatist by the 
skill with which he has foiled all attempts to diminish Eng- 
lish authority in Egypt during the recent crisis. 


The English have scored another point in Afghanistan, 
where the Ameer has recently made a very significant 
speech on the relations of that country to the two coun- 
tries with which it stands in closest, and, at times, most 
perilous, connection—Russia and England. In this speech 
the Ameer declared his skepticism with regard to the 
aggressively expressed friendship of Russia, and said with 
great frankness that Russians are interested in Afghanistan 
because they want to make it the basis of an attack on 
India. The Russians, he said, will display their friendship 
for Afghanistan by placing the Afghans at the forefront in 
some future conflict with England, and suffering them to 
bear the brunt of the attack. He unqualifiedly pronounced 
his adherence to the policy of close, friendly relations with 
England. It is believed that this speech, which has 
excited very wide discussion, and which is said to have 
produced a very marked effect in Afghanistan, was prompted 
by the fact that the Russians have been making proposals 
to the Ameer which the latter has rejected. The speech 
is interpreted in England as decisive evidence of the 
friendship of Afghanistan, and as furnishing a very sub- 
stantial obstacle to the Russian march on India. 


Several laws desired by laboring men and social reform- 
ers have passed the French Chamber, only to fail in the 
Senate. This fate has, unfortunately, overtaken the 
measure securing to workingmen the right to Sunday rest. 
It was successfully carried through the lower house of the 
French Parliament, but was defeated in the Senate, where 
the dread of anything that might even be suspected to be 
clerical appears to be still strong. The proposed law was 
based, of course, solely upon considerations of social good, 
yet the cry of clericalism was raised against it effectively, 
and for the present it fails of enactment. However, this 
failure has not prevented the Minister of Public Works 
from taking a step of great importance in the recognition 
of Sunday by the State. He has sent out a general order 
to all contractors in his department forbidding them to 
make their employees work on Sundays, except in case of 
urgency and on the written authorization of a Government 
engineer. In one other labor matter the Senate has 
finally given way to the Chamber—the law limiting the 
hours of labor for women and children. The measure has 
failed to secure the approval of the Senators in other years, 
but this year it passed the Senate by forty majority. 


It is doubtful whether Lord Salisbury has ever stirred 
up a more violent and bitter discussion than that which 
has followed his appointment of Mr. Froude to succeed 
Professor Freeman as Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford. To understand the intense feeling which this 
appointment has aroused among a large group of univer- 
sity people, it is necessary to recall not only the contempt- 
uous attitude of Professor Freeman toward Mr. Froude, 
but the antipathy which the whole class of English his- 
torical students and teachers of the Freeman school enter- 
tain for the accomplished and brilliant historian of 
Henry VIII. Professor Freeman, Dr. Stubbs, and the 
historical students of that school attach supreme impor- 


| 
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tance to accuracy of research and thoroughness of method 
—admirable qualities in historical work—but, like most 
specialists, they apparently hold the literary quality in the 
historian only in contempt. Mr. Froude, on the other 
hand, touches nothing which he does not make interesting, 
and this, in the opinion of many specialists, is a fatal 
defect in the work of any man dealing with scholarly 
themes in a scholarly fashion. In commenting on Dr. 
Freeman’s death in these columns, attention was called 
to the fact that he seemed to mistake the materials 
of history for history itself, and that he loaded his works 
with details which properly belong to the preliminary 
study and not to the finished history. It is true that 
Mr. Froude’s historical methods have long been seriously 
criticised, and that the strong bias of his nature 
and a latent tendency to partisanship, which he seems 
never able entirely to overcome, have diminished some- 
what the value of his work, but with the charm of that 
work and its brilliancy no reader of history will care to 
quarrel. Let us, by all means, have thoroughness, but let 
us also have the quality of human interest. If Mr. Froude 
goes into the lecture-room at Oxford he will probably carry 
a sense of responsibility which will protect him, to a cer- 
tain degree, from the dangerous tendencies in his own 
nature. He will certainly carry a brilliancy and literary 
quality with which the Oxford lecture-room has rarely been 
familiar, The fact that Mr. Froude is a strong opponent 
of Home Rule and a pronounced Tory in many of his 
political views is cited by other critics of his appointment. 


The most serious aspect of municipal affairs in this city 
is the universal belief that the police department to a cer- 


tain extent shields instead of suppresses law-breakers. | 


It is conceded on all hands that the police of the city are 
prompt, courageous, and effective in dealing with crime 
and disorder, but it is generally felt that they are singu- 
larly ineffective in dealing with vice, and the belief is 
widespread that this is due to the money power of the law- 
breakers. Dr. Parkhurst’s general charges have had no 
more striking confirmation than the action of Inspector 
Byrnes, who had no sooner become Superintendent of Po- 
lice than he changed the precincts of almost every police 
captain in the city, and for two Sundays there was 
hardly a liquor saloon open in the city. The change was 
instant and noticeable. Last Sunday, however, there was 
areturn to the former negligence, and the saloons were 
very generally open. Crowds of men were seen at the 
bars, and the clinking of glasses was plainly heard. This 
sudden change is explained by the report in the newspa- 
pers that, in the temporary absence of Superintendent 
Byrnes, a representative of Tammany at police headquar- 
ters called together the police captains on Saturday after- 
noon and reminded them that they were not to send men 
in plain clothes to act as spies in getting evidence of the 
violation of the Excise Law. This was interpreted to mean 
precisely what it did mean, that the selling of liquor on 
Sunday was not to be interfered with by the police. It is 
reported that Superintendent Byrnes will not yield to Tam- 
many dictation. He certainly owes it to himself and to 
his department to remove the very general impression 
which now prevails with regard to the connivance of a num- 
ber of police captains with law-breakers. If there is to bea 
fight between Superintendent Byrnes and Tammany, the 
head of the police depirtment may count on universal 
support. Mr. Byrnes has a magnificent opportunity to 
render the city a great service. That the Superintendent 


of Police should be called to account for attempting to 
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enforce the law is the most striking commentary on Tam- 
many rule which the times have furnished. 

Every one but the writers of the customary squibs in 
country papers accusing New York of lack of public spirit 
will be glad to hear that the Grant Monument Fund has 
been increased by $200,000 and more under the energetic 
efforts of General Horace Porter and his assistants. Alto- 
gether $350,000 has now been subscribed, and the 
remaining $150,000 is in a fair way of being obtained. It 
is just that New York should contribute in larger porpor- 
tion than the country at large, and she has shown herself 
ready to respond to the demand. But there is now no rea- 
son why every patriotic citizen the country over should not 
join in the popular movement to provide a fitting monu- 
ment for the soldier who was so emphatically the man of 
the people. At the exercises on Wednesday of last week 
attending the laying of the corner-stone of the tomb—a 
drawing of which, by the way, was printed in The Chris- 
tian Union of September 18, 18g90—Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
pew said of Grant that “ The most brilliant jewels in his 
crown of glory will be, that, though a conqueror in the field, 
he counseled through life, and advised with his pen when 
in his last hours his voice had failed, peace and reconcilia- 
tion among his countrymen, and that, though a soldier 
President, he successfully demonstrated the justice and 
wisdom of settling disputes among nations, not by war, but 
by arbitration.” An encomium like this may by its just- 
ness give good cause for thought to those peace-time patri- 
ots who are wont to talk of war whenever the smallest 
cloud of international discussion shows itself on the hori- 


zon. 


The one conclusive objection to the bill pending in the 
House of Representatives for the removal of the Southern 
Utes from their reservation in Colorado to a new one in 
Utah is that it is a distinct recognition by the United 
States Government of a policy which the Government has 
abandoned, and that it interposes a serious delay to the 
further prosecution of that policy of civilization on which 
the Government has entered. Not another Indian reser- 
vation ought to be laid out for any Indians under any cir- 
cumstances. The present reservations ought to be broken 
up as rapidly as surveys can be made, the land divided 
among the [Indians in severalty, and the unoccupied land 
sold to white settlers. Only in case of grazing lands, 
unfit for severalty, should this policy be modified, and then 
only to adapt the Indian settlements to the conditions of 
similar lands occupied by the whites. The fact that the 
Southern Utes have been browbeaten or bribed into 
accepting the proposition for the exchange, and that the 
old chieftains, who are always opposed to civilization and 
education, have been able to secure the consent of their 
people to a removal which will continue a little longer the 
rule of the chiefs, argues rather against than in favor of 
the project. The attention of Indian Associations through- 
out the country is called to this bill; and they are recom- 
mended to secure fuller detailed information from the 
Indian Rights Association in Philadelphia as to the best 
methods of working against it. 


Mr. Jay Gould's return to absolute control of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company is one of the curious signs of 
the times. Eight years ago, the Gould management, which 
had brought the property to a suspension of dividends and 
to utter financial confusion, was unseated by the vote of 
the Boston shareholders. It was then supposed that the 
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Company had seen the last of Mr.Gould. Itis true that he 
was retained in the directory for another year, but the new 
management gave signs in the most unmistakable manner 
that his influence was at an end. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, who had just written a book exposing the worst 
passages in Mr. Gould’s career, was chosen President ; the 
Company’s offices were at once removed from Wall Street 
to Boston ; and at the end of the year Mr. Gould himself 
was dropped from the list of directors. The new President 
was, however, confronted with a task of unusual difficulty, 
and it was perhaps not altogether his own fault that his 
labors ended in disappointment. When the Gould man- 
agement went out, the territory west of the Missouri, once 
traversed almost alone by the Union Pacific, was becom- 
ing a field of close competition; since then, not only have 
the Eastern lines built beyond that river into the Union 
Pacific’s territory, but competition for transcontinental 
business and for local traffic in the far West has grown 
yearly more and more intense. The financiering of the 
Adams management was often unfortunate, and a fifty 
years’ extension of the Government debt, at the excess- 
ively low rate of two and three-quarters per cent., 
which had been thought certain with Mr. Adams as the 
negotiator, was blocked by the anti-monopolists in every 
successive Congress. In 1890, when the money strin- 
gency consequent upon the Baring collapse affected the 
whole financial world, the Union Pacific corporation hung 
for a time on the verge of bankruptcy. In their despera- 
tion the leading shareholders called for help on no less a 
person than Mr. Jay Gould; the Adams management went 
out, and Mr. Gould’s friends were placed in nominal con- 
trol. The Company’s credit was saved, not through Mr. 
Gould, but through a combination of powerful capitalists 
with interests on both sides of the Atlantic. When this 
year’s election of directors drew near, the largest foreign 
shareholders, realizing that the Gould interest in the Com- 
pany was alienating support, made a resolute effort to put 
the Company under a management above suspicion. This 
was the more proper in that Mr. Gould was President of 
one of the Union Pacific’s natural rivals, while his actual 
investment interest in the Union Pacific was so small as to 
arouse plain suspicion of his purposes regarding it. The 
opposition had almost won the day, when the transfer of 
votes on a large block of London shares turned the tide 
and placed Mr. Gould in absolute control. The episode 
appears all the more singular when it is remembered that 
the extension of the Union Pacific’s debt was chiefly pre- 
vented by the public’s memory of the early and unsavory 
record of the Company in its government relations. Yet 
its control is now absolutely held by the financier who 
perhaps most of all living men personifies that epoch of 
Union Pacific history. All things considered, the incident 
is unique, and its results will furnish a curious sequel to 
the earlier chapters of “ Crédit Mobilier” days. 


The spirit and work of the impending General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America will very largely determine the future of Presby- 
terianism in this country, So far as any Assembly can be 
regarded as an expression of ecclesiastical personality, will 
the present one express the personality of present-day Pres- 
byterianism. The nature and the number of the test 
questions docketed for discussion and decision compel the 
proclamation from the Portland Assembly of the limits of 
the liberty within which Presbyterian institutions and 
individuals must henceforth work if they would escape 
inquisitorial visitation. The report of the Revision Com- 
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mittee to be presented for final action has been 
most severely and acutely criticised throughout the 
Church. The advocates of traditional orthodoxy at the 
expense of liberty will make this a pretext for abandoning 
the attempt at revision, on the ground of its impossibility, 
while they will assert that the terms of subscription to the 
Westminster Standards are so elastic as to give relief to 
those who cannot assent to their every syllable. But the 
advocates of liberty to establish the orthodoxy of the present 
as the Church’s faith will deduce a different conclusion. 
They will renew their demand for a new, brief, evangelical. 
irenical creed to whose every letter assent without reserva- 
tion may enthusiastically be given. “ Liberty without ortho- 
doxy,” #. ¢., orthodoxy as judged by tradition, or “ Orthodoxy 
without liberty,” will be published as the motto of Presbyte- 
rianism by the attitude of the Assembly to these two parties. 
The same question lies beneath the decision of the Assem- 
bly’s relation to Union Theological Seminary. There is rea- 
son to believe that there are other “schools of the pro- 
phets ” which join Union in her assertion that the Assembly 
has no right to suppress her historic individuality. The 
report of the Committee of Conference will be awaited with 
interest and debated or supported with vigor, as well by 
the sympathizers with other seminaries, parties to the 
reunion compact, as by the constituency of Union. There 
is every indication that the Assembly will be large. The 
distance of the meeting-place was at first regarded as a 
difficulty, but the highways of steel cast up across the con- 
tinent will make the transportation of commissioners such 
a luxury that the attendance will be augmented rather than 
diminished. 

Our readers will remember that the charges against 
Dr. Briggs for teaching contrary to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith were dismissed by vote of the New York 
Presbytery last November. This dismissal of the charges, 
it was claimed at the time, operated also to discharge the 
committee who had been appointed by the Presbytery to 
take necessary action in the case. The Moderator ruled 
that the Presbytery could not discharge the committee, on 
the ground that it was an original party, and, as such, was 
virtually and practically independent of the Presbytery. 
Under this ruling the committee can appeal to the General 
Assembly, and so bring the question before that Assembly 
this month at Portland. The ruling of the Moderator, 
when appealed from, was sustained by a vote of 64 to 57. 
At that time notice was given of a complaint to the Synod 
of New York against the action of the Presbytery in sus- 
taining the ruling of the Moderator. That complaint has 
now been formulated, the reasons for the complaint given 
at length, and the complaint itself signed by more than a 
hundred names of ministers and ruling elders, including the 
names of several who in November voted to sustain the 
Moderator owing to a misunderstanding, at the time, of the 
nature and effect of hisruling. The effect of this complaint 
to the Synod is, under the rules, to stop all proceedings on 
the appeal, so that the case cannot properly come before 
the General Assembly at Portland this spring. 


We call the attention of our readers to two letters on pages 
897 and 912 relating to the embroglio in the Cincinnati 
Presbytery. Our correspondent, whom Dr. Roberts criti- 
cises, is generally well informed on the subject upon which 
he wrote. In the absence of any information from him, we 
must assume that he infelicitously reported as fact what 
was only apparently well-authenticated gossip, in the details 
concerning which Dr. Roberts criticises his letter. It is 
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neither the purpose nor the desire of The Christian Union 
to take any part in purely theological and ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Presbyterian Church ; but it is both 
our desire and our purpose to exert whatever influence we 
possess in favor of liberty and union in-that and in every 
denomination. We are less familiar with the facts in the 
Cincinnati Presbytery than in the New York Presbytery. 
We do not hesitate, however, to affirm that there is no 
“ Briggs party” in this city, though there is distinctively 
an Anti-Briggs party, and we suspect that the facts are 
somewhat similar in Cincinnati. There is, however, a very 
strong, influential, and resolute body of clergymen and 
laymen who are determined that not Dr. Briggs only, but 
every minister and teacher in the Presbyterian Church, 
shall have absolute liberty to investigate the Bible as they 
would investigate other literature, and to publish their 
conclusions for the consideration of the Church and of the 
world. This liberty of investigation, unhindered by any 
ecclesiastical or traditional prejudices, or by any laws or 
limitations imposed by the Church, is one proclaimed by 
Christ and reaffirmed by Luther. Those that possess this 
liberty will not surrender it. They have learned from 
Paul one lesson which they will not forget, and which 
neither press, Presbytery, nor General Assembly can make 
them unlearn: “ False brethren came in privily to spy 
out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage: to whom we gave place to 
subjection, no, not for an hour.” We assure Dr. Roberts 
that if he shall ever furnish evidence of intolerance in the 
Presbytery to conservatism in the “ united Church,” he may 
count on our hearty support of his liberty to be as conserv- 
ative as he pleases. We stand not for Old School or 
New School, Radical or Conservative, but for liberty in 
the Church of Christ. 


Carroll D. Wright, the head of the National Labor 
Bureau, contributes to the May “ Forum” a much-needed 
article upon the morality of factory women. The judicial 
temper which characterizes the article, quite as much as its 
incontrovertible statistics, will do much to destroy the 
harmful belief that the working poor are inferior in moral 
character to the half-idle rich. Mr. Wright does not 
disguise the fact that where the wages of workingwomen 
are grossly inadequate, or where their homes are unfit for 
self-respecting living, the effect upon character is often dis- 
astrous. But he brings out with great clearness that it is 
the relation of master and menial in domestic service, and 
not the relation of employer and employee in the factories, 
that is responsible for most of the ruined lives among 
workingwomen, and that where girls work together they 
are in far less danger than where they are isolated. Mr. 


Wright first investigated the question in Europe, when 


studying the conditions of factory labor in 1881. In Man- 
chester, England—then the worst of English factory cities 
—he found that “the cellarage population was to only a 
very small degree a factory population. It belonged rather 
to the miserable hovel tenantry outside the factories. . . . 
Only eight oyt of fifty immoral women came from the fac- 
tory, and twenty-nine of fifty came from domestic ser- 
vice.” In this country investigations made in twenty-two 
of our great cities showed that nearly thirty per cent. of 
the fallen women came from house-work and hotel-work, 
‘thirteen per cent. from the ranks of seamstresses, dress- 
makers, and employees of shirt and cloak factories, and 
thirty-two per cent. directly from the homes.” The best 
safeguard for a young woman is ability to earn her own 
living where she will be surrounded by equals and treated 
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as an equal. It is the dependence of young women which 
characterized the old order, and not their independence 
which characterizes the new, that is found fatal to charac- 
ter. What Mr. Wright has brought out is confirmed by 
every investigator who has examined this question with 
any care. “ To the everlasting credit of New York’s work- 
ing-girls,”’ says Jacob Riis, “ let it be said that, rough though 
her work may be, all but hopeless her battle in life, only 
in the rarest instances does she go astray. New York's 
profligate women are not recruited from her ranks.” 


GENERAL News.—The President has nominated as 
Minister to France, to succeed Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, a banker and for- 
merly a manufacturer; the appointment is universally 
recognized as an excellent one. Mr. Coolidge is a grand- 
nephew of Jefferson, a graduate of Harvard, speaks French 
fluently, and is a man of serious political convictions, as is 
shown by his leaving the Democratic party upon being 
satisfied from President Cleveland’s famous message that 
the party was definitely committed against protection. 
President Harrison has issued a proclamation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the McKinley tariff law, enu- 
merating the articles that may be hereafter admitted free 
of duty from Honduras, in compliance with the reciprocity 
conditions of the act. Governor Flower, of this State, 
has signed the New York City Election Inspectors Bill, 
giving as his reason that it makes the law in this city uni- 
form with that regulating elections in all other parts of the 
State ; he has also signed the Freedom of Worship Bill, the 
Apportionment -Bill, and the Constitutional Convention 
Bill. Another steamship, the Tynehead, has left this 
port carrying a large cargo of flour and wheat for the 
starving peasants of Russia; this vessel was loaded chiefly 
by the contributions of the women of Iowa. Several 
more slight earthquake shocks were felt in California the 
past week, but no serious damage was done. Mrs. 
Florence Osborne, recently sentenced to imprisonment in 
England, has been released on the crder of the Home 
Secretary. Explosions of dynamite bombs took place 
in Belgium and France last week, but no serious injury 
was inflicted. Six or seven lives were lost by the burn- 
ing of the Central Theater in Philadelphia on Wednesday 
night of last week ; the fire was due to the fact that some 
of the lights of the theater were left without proper pro- 
tection. The House of Representatives has passed the 
Free Binding-Twine Bill. The Senate and House com- 
mittees of conference on the Chinese Exclusion Bill have 
agreed on a compromise measure extending the law ten 
years, but including some of the Geary Law provisions to 
prevent illegal immigration. The Methodist Quadren- 
nial General Conference opened in Omaha, Neb., on Mon- 
day; we shall give our readers reports of each week’s 
proceedings, sent by telegraph by our special correspon- 


dent. 


Catiline in America 


In a country containing a population of over sixty millions 
there must always be dangerous elements. If the popula- 


tion is heterogeneous, not bound together by the ties either 
of a common race or a common religious faith; if it 
includes many who combine great ambitions with meager 
resources and small abilities; if the age is one of rapid 
growth in material prosperity ; if the sudden acquisition of 
wealth by some born in poverty has created in myriads of 
others great expectations and a widely diffused spirit of 
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covetous ambition; if the gambling fever has been 
excited by lucky ventures, which have conferred on the 
successful gamblers the rewards of wealth and no accom- 
panying disrepute—the danger to the commonwealth from 
restless and dissatisfied populations will be greatly en- 
hanced. And it will not be abated by the dreams of 
visionaries, who unconsciously excite delusive hopes of a 
universal millennium to be brought about, not by the uni- 
versal practice of honesty and thrift, but by some legislative 
panacea, whose effect, if not aim, will be to equalize wealth 
by the short and easy method of taking from the rich and 
giving to the poor. That there are these dangerous ele- 
ments in the American Republic, that they exist in con- 
siderable numbers, and that they may easily become, if 
they are not already, a serious menace to the Nation, is 
obvious to any one who is not so dazzled by the habit of 
. looking at the bright side of things that he cannot see 
the truth. This dangerous population includes the follow- 
ing elements : 

The criminal class, whose hand is against every man, and 
who regard, not merely the rich, but all men who live in 
comfort, as their legitimate prey. This criminal class is 
increasing more rapidly than the population. 

The men who live on the vices of their fellows: the 
liquor-dealers, large and little; the gamblers, reputable 
and disreputable. 

The tramps and vagrants, who believe that the world 
owes them a living, and who are restrained from taking it 
by stealth or violence chiefly because they lack the courage. 

The unthrifty and idle and therefore unsuccessful, who 
believe that success is due to luck, not pluck, and who 
attribute their own ill success to every cause but the right 
one—their own lack of industry, thrift, and economy. 

The ignorant, who are not deliberately dishonest, but 
who are kept poor by their ignorance, and, in their igno- 
rance, suppose that their poverty is entirely due to political 
and social causes. 

So long as these elements are scattered and disorgan- 
ized, so long as these men vote with different parties or 
not at all, the danger which their mere existence involves 
is not very apparent. But let a skillful leader arise, let 
him organize them into a party, let him appeal to their 
prejudices and passions and inflame their restlessness and 
discontent, let him promise to realize for them their great 
expectations, let him shape political policies to gratify 
their vices—and the mob becomes an army, and the army 
a very serious menace. Such a leader can be easily recog- 
nized. If government comes under his control, it will 
be so administered as to protect instead of punish 
crime; and the forced contributions of the protected 
criminals will be used to strengthen the party of discon- 
tent. The laws against vice will be left unenforced ; 
and they will be modified in favor of vice, as far as such 
modification can be attempted without too seriously 
shocking the conscience of the community. Vice and 
crime will be palliated, excused, possibly justified, at 
all events declared to be necessary, by his organs; 
but no indictment will be thought too severe of any 
one who succeeds in detecting vice and crime and 
bringing them to punishment. The greatest solicitude 
will be affected to secure unimpaired the ballot for the 
ignorant and the incompetent; but no solicitude whatever 
to prevent the votes of the intelligent and the virtuous 
from being obstructed, neutralized, or cast out. Every 


attempt to protect the ballot-box from corruption will be 
resisted—in the sacred name of popular rights. No device 
will be deemed dishonorable which promises to increase 
the political power of the dangerous classes ; the dangers 
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of an aristocracy will be eloquently dwelt upon ; there will 
be an ominous silence concerning the dangers of a kakoc™ 
racy. This leader and his aids will have nothing to say 
concerning the virtues of honest industry, of intelligence, 
of self-denial ; but much concerning what the State should 
do to make all its citizens prosperous if not wealthy. He 
will voice the cry for “cheap money.” He will appeal to 
the poor against the rich. He, or his organs for him, will 
cunningly slur at honor in politics, and repeat the devil’s 
maxim that “ Nothing succeeds like success,” until con- 
stant reiteration makes even honest men half believe it to 
be true. With this, and that other devil’s maxim, “ All is 
fair in love and war,” he and his organs will justify cor- 
ruption and dishonesty in every phase, from buying a vote 
to stealing a State. And all the while, to every hanger-on 
at saloon in town and at crossroads groggery in the coun- 
try, this modern Absalom will repeat: “O that I were 
made judge in the land, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do him 
justice !” 

Israel had its Absalom and Rome its Catiline ; when their 
successor appears in America, all other issues are insignifi- 
cant and all other interests unimportant compared with 
those involved in his instant and decisive defeat. No 
political considerations should win from any honest patriot 
a vote for this leader of crime, vice, and discontent, or 
for the mob which he is endeavoring to organize into an 


army. 
Children Not on Exhibition 


The greatest value of a World’s Fair is its educational 
influence. If the Centennial Exposition had done nothing 
else, it would have served a noble and permanent end in 
stimulating the intellectual and artistic impulse of the 
country, in furnishing the opportunity of comparing our 
work with the work of other nations, and in generally 
elevating public taste. The educational idea will have 
great prominence in the Chicago Fair; and while that Fair 
will bring together, as never before in the history of 
the world, the results of human ingenuity and toil, and 
present them in a form more beautiful to the eye than 
they have ever been presented before, both as regards 
arrangement, housing, and environment, its chief service 
will be as an educational influence. The project, there- 
fore, to introduce into the Fair an exhibition of the work 
and educational life of children may, if properly managed 
and carried out, prove one of the most interesting features 
of the Exposition. Everything will depend upon the char- 
acter of the people who are at the head of it. This coun- 
try has suffered enough from mechanical teachers and 
educational managers without adding another chapter to 
its long history at Chicago. If childhood is to find proper 
exposition at Chicago, it can be secured only through the 
service of the most competent, intelligent, and progressive 
men and women at the head of affairs. There is one 
feature, however, of such an exposition which ought to be 
promptly and permanently dismissed by the expression of 
public opinion, and that is the plan to introduce into the 
various illustrations of child work and education at the 
Exposition children themselves. It is proposed in some 
quarters to have kitchen gardens and kindergartens, games 
and amusements, and the whole life of childhood illus- 
trated by children. This would be in every way offensive 
and demoralizing. Even if it were possible to educate 
the public in this way, it would be a crime against children 
to use them for such a purpose. It would practically 
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involve the sacrifice of a large group of children for an end 


which can be much better served in other ways. To put 
children on exhibition from May until October next year, 
to be looked upon by hundreds of thousands of people, 
would demoralize the children and vitiate the taste of the 
whole country. This is a vital matter, and demands frank 
speaking. Let us have the exposition of child life, but 
leave the children to the quiet and seclusion which are 
their natural and necessary safeguards. | 


Capitalistic Anarchism 


The anthracite coal combination is going ahead with 
its work, in complacent disregard of public opinion, the 
laws of New Jersey, and the constitution and laws of 
Pennsylvania. The fact that the Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania was finally goaded into bringing suit against 
it bothers it not at all. The fact that Governor Abbett 
was at last constrained to veto the bill, corruptly carried 
through the New Jersey Legislature, changing the law 
which this combination violated, makes apparently not the 
slightest difference. When the Reading leases were made 
public, on February 11, the trust controlled seventy per cent. 
of the anthracite output; now it boasts of controlling 
ninety-two per cent. According to the New York “ Times,” 
the schedule price of stove coal, free on board for ship- 
ments in this city, was advanced from $3.50 a ton to $3.75 
just two weeks before the combination was announced, but 
after the negotiations for it were substantially completed. 
In March, twenty-five cents a ton was added to the price 
of chestnut coal, and during the same month the freight 
charges on all coal to Western points was raised twenty-five 
cents. Of course the wholesale price of anthracite at the 
West advanced a like amount. But these advances, it 
seems, did not satisfy the men who in one day had seen the 
stocks of their three principal] roads advanced fifteen million 
dollars in price. On Thursday of last week the wholesale 
price of grate coal in this city was advanced ten cents a 
ton, that of egg coal fifteen cents, and that of stove coal 
twenty-five cents. The addition of these amounts to the 
wholesale prices means a still greater addition to the 
retail prices. And yet the “ Evening Post,” which holds 
“sentimental ” ministers of Christ’s Gospel responsible 
for the outbreak of Anarchism in precisely those countries 
where the poor have no such defenders in the pulpit, 
sanctions this combination of railroad corporations, and has 
talked glibly of the “economies” to be effected which 
would make extortion unnecessary to pay the dividends upon 
the vastly inflated capitalization. The investigation of 
the legislative committees has not yet revealed any economy 
that has been effected. Every one of the millions of dollars 
that has been added to the revenue of the roads has been 
taken out of the pockets of the public, and taken in defiance 
of the law. The real preachers of Anarchism are those 
who practice and defend it, and we have yet to hear of 
any minister who has justified such law-breaking and 
plundering on the part of the poor as the “ Evening Post” 
has justified on the part of the manipulators of the Reading 
conspiracy. 

Four years ago The Christian Union sent a staff corre- 
spondent into the Reading coal regions to investigate the 
great strike then in progress. Amid the conflicting testi- 
mony which he heard, this fact stood out: Prior to the 
combination of the coal operators wages had been twenty- 
five per cent. h-gher and the price of coal at least as low. 
Then, as now, the companies talked about the economies 
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effected by the combination, but the public could see 
scarcely any other economy than the reduction of wages 
gradually introduced when the operators ceased to bid 
against each other in order to get their work done. From 
this earlier combination the consuming public did not seri- 
ously suffer, for the monopoly extended only over a certain 
district, and there were other districts tapped by other 
roads in competition with it. The new combination, in 
which the railroads also enter, completes the work of the 
earlier by getting the consumers as well as the producers 
in its power. The three principal roads which entered 
into the syndicate have together twenty-five hundred miles 
of track. Henry V. Poor, the statistician of American 
railways, said in his report for 1884 that $30,000 a mile 
was an exceptionally high cost for building and equipment. 
Since that time the cost of railroad construction has been 
greatly reduced. Yet, on the basis of $40,000 a mile, the 
Reading, the Lehigh Valley, and the New Jersey Central 
could be duplicated for $100,000,000. They are capital- 
ized for $291,000,000. ‘The “ Evening Post,” in attacking 
the combinations of protected manufacturers to extort 
unnatural prices from the consumers, laid down the just 
principle that monopolies, like individuals, had a right only 
to the competitive rate of interest upon capital actually 
invested. Yet, when it is dealing with its friends the rail- 
roads instead of with its enemies the manufacturers, it can 
see nothing wrong in a combination to compel the public to 
pay interest forever upon two hundred millions which were 
never invested. There would be a good deal less An- 
archism in the country if the voice of the Church and the 
press were raised against the grasping by the rich of what 
they have not earned with the same strenuousness with 
which it is always raised against the grasping by the poor 
of what they have not earned. 


A Day and its Lesson 


These words will be read by many on the first anniver- 
sary of the death of a high-minded and aspiring man, 
whose years were too few for his work and whose 
Spiritual energy was too great for complete expression 
within the limits of mortal life. After a year of silence 
and absence, his associates realize more clearly than 
ever the singular power of his personality and the sin- 
gular energy of his spirit. There is a deep and con- 
vincing demonstration of immortality in this persistence 
of personal influence after the person has vanished from 
sight. That which endures in human character is the 
power of growth, the upward movement, the aspiration 
always reaching on for better things than those already 
achieved. He who possesses these qualities never perishes 
as a living influence. His spirit remains in the enlarge- 
ment of other spirits, the clarification of other eyes, the 
strengthening of other wills. That which he achieved — 
becomes the foundation of a still larger and more varied 
achievement; and so the ideal of one life is, in a sense, 
distributed, and becomes the ideal of many lives. There 
is nothing to be sought more precious than this power 
of inspiring other men to more faithful work, this ability 
to reveal to others larger ideals of life and duty than 
they otherwise have had. To have this power is to 
add materially to the moral and spiritual capital of 
society. The work of the fact-gatherer, of the student, of 
the maker of any material thing, may perish; but the 
influence of the man who has broadened life for others, and 
set the keynote of a higher strain, abides forever. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator, who has himself dwelt in the suburbs of 
more than one of the great cities of the world, cannot go abroad 
in New York at any time of the year without seeing suburbans 
hurrying along the streets, bundles in hand and with the look 
that haunts the face of all those who regulate their goings and 
comings by an inelastic railway timetable. The regular subur- 
ban, he who dwells all the year round in some such place as 
Staten Island or Morristown, near New York; in Brookline, 
Jamaica Plain, or Milton, near Boston; in Germantown or Bryn 
Mawr, near Philadelphia, or in Evanston, near Chicago, is 
unmistakable to the Spectator whenever seen in the streets of 
the city of which each forms really a part. And yet how to tell 
why this is so is most difficult. Real city people carry bundles 
too, and real city people are often so much in a hurry that the 
Spectator often wonders, in beholding one of these with haste 
possessed, whether the hastener did not fear that the next moment 
would be the last. And real city people very often, more’s the 
pity, look troubled and harassed. It cannot be, therefore, that 
any of these three characteristics alone, or all of them combined, 
marks the suburban so unmistakably. There is something else, 
and the Spectator, after much observation, has concluded that it 
is this. The suburban seen in the great cities usually belongs 
to a class which dwelling in town have none of these character- 
istics. The ladies in town can do what shopping is necessary 
whenever they choose, and to get home an hour or so later is no 
great matter. And so the men after office hours can buy what 
they need one day as well as another. But with the suburban 
lady a day in town is a little bit of an event,{‘and the inexorable 
train will not wait her pleasure the fraction of a second. The 
men, too, must rush from office and counting-room according to 
schedule time. This is the way the Spectator accounts for the 
evidence that the regular suburban exhibits as to his dwelling- 
place. But there is another kind of suburban—he who shuts up 
his town house about this season of the year and goes to Morris 
town or Germantown or Evanston or Brookline for the succeed- 
ing six months. And this one, notwithstanding the six months 
in town, in about a week after he has taken up his suburban 
sojourn is even more evidently not of the town than the regular 
all-the-year-round type, as the latter is not quite so much flustered 
by haste and the fear of getting left behind. 


The Spectator has remarked one thing in regard to the subur- 
ban, and that is that when he does get home he enjoys his domes. 
tic life much more sedately and rationally than the city man, 
and in all probability gets out of it infinitely more real pleas- 
ure. There is society in the suburban towns, to be sure—very 
good, very pleasant society. They have balls and dinners and 
teas and concerts, but the place is not nearly so fast and furi- 
ous. Even one in the quickest of the suburban swim does not 
have to keep an engagement-book and consult it carefully before 
accepting a verbal invitation to dine witn Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
en famille. It is true, however, that the suburb,’as it grows big 
and ambitious, tends to imitate in sundry fashions the institutions 
of town, catching the form if it misses the spirit; clubs and pub- 
lic libraries and such other things reflect in a miniature way 
the habits of a great city. But such places have a much weaker 
hold upon suburban people than upon city folk. In their homes 
they find what men and women in more cramped quarters find 
inadequate. A man who loves his books and prefers to own 
them finds a deal of solid comfort in a suburban home. 

® 

The amusements, that is, the theatrical performances, in subur- 
ban towns are too flaccid to be of any great interest, and there- 
fore the suburban people must depend {on the near-by cities for 
such forms of relaxation. The Spectator has never, in all his 


experience, known people who have so keen an enjoyment of the 
really good at the city theaters as these suburban folk, who, to 
see a night performance, must make some sacrifice in time and 
comfort. City people go to see this and that without giving the 
matter a second thought; but the suburban, when he would 
take his family, must make plans and have forethought. He 
therefore rarely goes to see anything not highly approved of, and 
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is spared sitting through performances either indifferent or bad. 
Thus his sense of enjoyment is not dulled. The theater to him 
and his people is an event to be looked forward to and remem- 
bered. In this the Spectator has often thought that the subur- 
ban is decidedly fortunate. 


Much time is spent by a surburban on trains in going to and 
from home. Here he usually becomes a person of habit. If he 
be a smoker and a newspaper reader, the forward coach finds 
him morning and afternoon. If he care for the kind of whist 
played on railway trains, the same car and the same seat will 
probably hold him on nearly all his journeys. And the kind of 
whist played on these trains is distinctive enough to have a name 
of its own. The Spectator has heard of “club whist” and 
“ scientific whist,” of “ old-fashioned whist” and “ ladies’ whist,” 
and he therefore ventures to suggest that these suburbans might 
call their style of playing the noble game “ commuters’ whist.” 
The time being very short, the dealing is done at lightning 
speed, and before a deliberate person will have had time to 
arrange his hand the play will have begun, and it is fast and 
furious to the end. Some of the play the Spectator has seen 
has been quite skillful; indeed, amazingly so, considering how 
quickly it went. To an old-fashioned man, or to one who needed 
time to make up his mind, it would be simply bewildering. 
Acquaintances and friendships, too, are made on these 
trains, and manners formed by the young that stand them 
always in good stead. A rude and selfish old man on a com- 
muters’ train will be shunned and permitted to have his own 
way. Such men do not mind being sent to Coventry. To a 
young fellow, however, such an evidence of popular disapproval 
is something terrible indeed. The trains regularly frequented 
by suburbans are, therefore, good training-schools for young 
men, and in them the lesson is thoroughly learned that 
unless one have consideration for the comfort and feeling of 
others, others will take pains to show him that they have no con- 
sideration at all for him. The Spectator recalls one grumpy old 
man who for a year or more rode in the same car with him five 
or six days of every week. The old man would get to the train 
for both journeys well ahead of the time for starting. He would 
select his seat and spread himself and his belongings over 
the whole seat. Sometimes the car would be crowded and his 
seat needed. Under such circumstances an habitual traveler 
would stand the whole journey rather than sit next the old fellow. 
Occasionally an inexperienced person would ask for the seat. 
He would get a little of it, but precious little, and then the old 
man would set about making himself disagreeable in various 
obnoxious ways. He was tolerated because he was old, but he 
was cordially hated by every one in his neighborhood and along 
the line of the road over which he traveled. No young man 
would have been permitted to so conduct himself. One sees 
rudeness in the city cars now and again, but as we do not meet 
the same persons day by day, a reputation for rudeness is not 
attained by some who are habitually rude and richly deserve it. 


The suburban is one remove from the townsman in one direc- 
tion and one from the villager in another, just as the villager is 
a remove from a real countryman. In this way he knows 
something of town life and something of village life, and there- 
fore more of the actual country than the townsman does. In the 
local affairs of his neighborhood he takes an active interest, and, 
unlike the townsman of his own class, does not seek every chance 
to escape his civic duties. In this he has always had the Spec- 
tator’s sincere respect. He does not shirk jury duty, though he 
sacrifices much to perform it; he does not submit to be ruled 
by political bosses, because if there be such in his neighborhood 
he is likely to know them, and therefore he cannot excuse his 
inaction by the comforting thought that perhaps these men are 
better than common report gives them credit for being. Asa 
general thing he does his full duty as a citizen, and in this 
regard he is worthy to be held up as a model to those who in 
the cities suffer themselves to be ruled and cheated year after 
year by men only a little, if any, better than what we call the 
criminal classes. 
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The New York College for the Training of Teachers 


By Walter L. Hervey 


Acting President of the College 


IFTY-THREE years ago the training of the 
i © teachers in this country was in much the same 
condition as it had been when the office of the 
teacher first became differentiated from that of 
: parson, two hundred years before. There was 
nothing of the kind attempted or thought of. Teachers 
had only to be born ; there was no thought that they must 
also be made. ‘The idea that teachers must be trained has 
been of slow growth. And the charge brought by Horace 
Mann against parents of his day, that they would “ suffer 
their children to go to school through a whole winter with- 
out asking whether they were fed either intellectually or 
morally with anything better than the east wind,” while it 
cannot be urged in these days in precisely the same form, 
still holds as against those parents who regard the same 
scanty fare as sufficient for the professional training of 
their children’s teachers. It is extremely interesting, and 
a trifle discouraging, to note the fact that Horace Mann 
and Andrew S. Draper—two men whose distinguished ser- 
vices for the cause of public education won for them a 
national reputation, both lawyers, and ‘both holding the 
chief post of responsibility for public education in their 
respective States—not only found the same problems, but 
came to the same conclusion as to the shortest way to their 
solution. ‘“ Without good teachers there cannot be good 
schools; and we have as little right to expect good teach- 
ers without adopting means to prepare them as we have to 
expect beautiful gardens and cultivated fields to spring up 
spontaneously in the wilderness,” said Horace Mann in 
1842. ‘We may continue to talk of innumerable things, 
but nothing can be of such supreme importance as the 
institution of efficient agencies for the promoting of the 
training of professional teachers,” said Judge Draper, forty- 
nine years later. Both statements are palpably true ; each 
was in its time equally necessary. For to-day, of the four 
hundred thousand teachers in the United States, only a 
small proportion have received the slightest professional 
training ; to-day at, least one State east of the Mississippi 
and nor:h of Mason’s and Dixon’s line has failed to pro- 
vide, as a State, a single agency for such training; and 
public opinion throughout the country, while often going 
so far as to demand that kindergartners be trained, and 
that the youngest primary children have the best teachers, 
in the higher grades still permits the callow college gradu- 
ate to learn the art of teaching from the hapless classes 
that chance to come under his instruction in the years of 
his novitiate. 

Within the past five years, however, the cause of the 
training of teachers has received an impetus. The same 
conditions that demanded schools of technology, increased 
the number and variety of the courses in the college cur- 
riculum, and introduced the elective system, have also 
demanded a similar broadening and reorganization of the 
curriculum of the common schools; they have demanded 
the introduction of music, gymnastics, manual training, 
objective and inductive methods into all grades, and of 
the elective principle into the high school, to the end that 
the common schools may be in closer touch with the 
conditions of modern life, and that it may no longer be 
true that eleven-twelfths of the pupils in the schools drop out 
before they have completed even the grammar-school course. 

In the presence of this demand the training of the 
teacher is not merely a thing desirable, it is a sine gua non; 
a teacher or a superintendent, untrained, will fail in deal- 
ing with such conditions just as a quack fails in treating a 
new disease. And so, from both sides—from individual 
necessity as well as from public policy—there has arisen 
an urgent demand for superior normal schools: from the 
side of the teacher, for institutions to train superintendents 
and teachers for the public and private schools, and to 
equip faculties for the lower normal schools; from the side 
of the schools, for centers whose function it is to work out 


the solutions of the problems of organization and adjust- 
ment which single schools are too isolated and incomplete, 
and which .public-school systems are too unwieldy, to 
attempt to solve. It is evident that until this adjustment 
is accomplished the demand for trained teachers will ex- 
ceed the supply, salaries will rise as requirements multiply, 
and men and women of higher abilities will seek the higher 
honors and rewards of the teaching profession. 

The New York College for the Training of Teachers is 
such a superior normal school. It stands in this twofold 
relation to the teacher on the one hand, and to the schools 
on the other; and it is both effect and cause of the condi- 
tions which have been described. 

The founders of this College, in their search for the most 
effective, economical, and far-reaching means of influence, 
early became convinced, in the first place, that all enter- 
prises for the reform of existing conditions must, sooner 
or later, reduce to an educational basis. Moody the 
evangelist is now Moody the founder of four schools ; 
Pratt Institute, at first a trades school, is rapidly reaching 
a purely professional basis; General Armstrong, whose 
father was a missionary, is himself a teacher and trainer of 
missionaries. In the second place, that of all educational 
work the training of the teacher is the central point; and, 
finally, that “except upon the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion, supplemented by a thorough knowledge of the history 
and philosophy of education, no scheme for permanently 
benefiting the teaching profession can avail.” 

But a teacher’s professional course would be sadly defi- 
cient if it dealt only with the history, principles, and 
methods of teaching; the values of the several subjects ; 
the interests, aptitudes, and needs of the children, studied 
as individuals. The intending teacher must also observe 
expert teaching, and 4e must himself teach. President 
Gilman sounds the keynote of a training-college when he 
writes of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers: “ Lectures are not to be undervalued, but every- 
body knows that they are most inadequate instruments of 
instruction unless they are associated with observations in 
the laboratory, the library, the hospital, the field. So lec- 
tures on teaching and on the history of education have but 
little influence unless they are accompanied by good illus- 
tration. This your institution can give. Most of our 
colleges cannot give it.” The methods of this College thus 
become laboratory methods. Around the School of Obser- 
vation and Practice, in which is represented every depart- 
ment from kindergarten to college, center the interests and 
the activities of the professional school; the children fur- 
nish to the faculty, the assistants, the instructors, and the 
students alike, illustrations of their theories, concrete 
problems for them to solve, and, what is of more value, 
the teacher’s point of view. For, after all, learning to be 
a teacher is not so much a matter of principles or methods, 
or even practice, as it is a question of spirit. ‘ Pedagog- 
ics is, first of all, the science of translating yourself as a 
teacher into your pupil’s exact environment, and putting 
yourself at his exact stage of development, so that you 
will be able to think with his mind, and so be able to 
experience in yourself the embarrassments under which his 
struggling little brain labors, and be able to view your own 
tuitional approaches to him through his eyes. That is the 
art of teaching.” So writes Dr. Parkhurst, himself a 
thorough-going teacher, and in his words lies the essence 
of the whole matter. “ Put yourself in his place,” scientif- 
ically, sympathetically, habitually, is the simplest, hardest, 
and most important lesson a training-college has to teach 
or an intending teacher to learn. 

But the New York College for the Training of Teachers 
is not to be considered merely as an individual institution 
whose chief influence is confined to its own students and 
to the schools that these students enter as_ teachers, 
although it has already drawn its students from eighteen 
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States, and numbers among them both experienced teach- 
ers and graduates of colleges. This College is to be 
regarded as a type, an object lesson, and an experiment 
station. There are not lacking evidences that by its 
aggressive work it has helped to elevate standards in many 
quarters, and to stimulate and guide the progress of educa- 
tional reform. Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and many 
other cities and towns have had occasion to acknowledge 
the value of the constructive work which the College has 
been able to accomplish. More than a score of cities, 
towns, and schools within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
New York have availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the College in its extension work to employ 
by the day skilled teachers to introduce manual training, 
where the entire time of the instructor could not be used ; 
and hundreds of teachers already engaged in teaching 
have joined the Saturday classes and attended the lectures 
offered by the several departments of the College for their 
benefit. A single example may serve as a type of this 
practical work: as the result of years of experimentation, 
not only has a complete and thoroughly graded course in 
manual training been laid out, but there has been devised 
during the present year in the department of mechanic arts 
a plan for equipping school-children of the grammar grades 
with apparatus and tools for an extended course on wood- 
working, the entire cost of which will be from $2 to $5 per 
pupil, while hitherto the lack of practicable courses, and 
the necessity of providing a special shop and equipment 
at a cost of $25 or $30 per pupil, had proved an effectual 
barrier to the introduction of these subjects into places 
where the desirability of the step was unquestioned. 

Not only to the public schools, but to the private schools, 
and to the various agencies for educating the negro, the 
Indian, the poor white; for training boys and girls in 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, houses of industry, and in the 
homes of the poor in large cities, this College has already 
begun to sustain an intimate relation. 

The field of its activities and interests is thus hardly 
less broad than education itself; but it is evident that such 
a college, although it has a faculty of specialists, and offers 
forty-three professional courses, and reaches directly, 
through its faculty and teaching staff, over two thousand 
students, will nevertheless be unable, alone, to compass 
such broad ends. It must also have the guidance, the 
inspiration, that come only from the closest contact with 
that part of our educational system whose peculiar function 
it is to afford both philosophic basis and constructive 
guidance to the teaching profession—the university. From 
another standpoint such an alliance is essential, for no 
institution can flourish unless in its faculty are found both 
those who delight to teach and those whose energies are 
devoted to the work of research ; but the faculty of a train- 
ing-college must not only be teachers, but must never per- 
mit themselves to be drawn aside from the work of actual 
teaching. For such a college, therefore, to attempt ade- 
quately to develop courses involving research and _phil- 
osophic insight would be to transcend its own peculiar 
function and to attempt to do what can best be done by 
university professors and in a university atmosphere. 

And so it must be accounted a fortunate circumstance 
that, among the other advantages of a metropolitan location, 
the New York College for the Training of Teachers num- 
bers the presence of a university system like that of Colum- 
bia, and that opposite the new site of the College on 
Bloomingdale Heights, for which it is indebted to one of 
its Trustees, the Trustees of Columbia have since decided 
to purchase a site for the future home of the University. 
And it is natural that the Trustees of the two institutions 
should have agreed upon an alliance upon terms advan- 
tageous to both parties, the details of which are now under 
consideration. The advantages that will accrue to the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers from such 
an alliance are obvious. While giving up none of its pres- 
ent lines of work, and retaining its own administrative 
independence, this College will unite with those parts of 
Columbia’s university system to which it is most closely 
allied in the organization of university courses in theoret- 
ical and practical pedagogy for post-graduate students as 
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candidates for the higher degrees. The opportunity which 
will be afforded to college graduates of becoming candi- 
dates for the Master’s and the Doctor’s degree, while pur- 
suing their pedagogical studies, will be valuable, and, for 
this country, unique. Such an alliance is to be regarded 
not only in the light of a distinct forward step on the part 
of Columbia towards attaining the ideal of a metropolitan 
university, but also as placing her in the forefront of 
all American universities in the development of a university 
school of pedagogy. 

At any other time than this era of the foundation of 
great educational enterprises it might seem a great under- 
taking for a professional school—representing a profession 
which has in this country hitherto received only a per- 
functory recognition—with its commodious site secured, and 
a fund of $150,000 already pledged, to ask the people of 
New York for $250,000 more to complete its building fund. 
But such disadvantages are only apparent. If the field is 
new and hitherto unoccupied, there is the more reason for 
the foundation and support of this unique institution, pro- 
vided only it can demonstrate the soundness of its prin- 
ciples and the solidity of its work. Of these, proofs have 
been given. 

If it is worth while to found and equip a school or a 
system of schools, it is certainly of no less moment that 
teachers be effectively trained to give instruction in those 
schools ; if trade-schools for the few who learn trades are 
good investments, much more is an institution whose aim 
it is to make ingenuity, originality, and all-round develop- 
ment of head, heart, and hand the common property of 
every child in the common schools of the land; if a 
Museum of Natural History and a Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are worth supporting and throwing open to the 
whole people, it is surely worth while to establish agencies 
for teaching the children of the land how to see; if the 
New York Kindergarten Association is right in its work of 
establishing “a kindergarten on every block,” the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers is right in under- 
taking, not only to train kindergartners, but to dissemi- 
nate literature, and so to perfect adjustment between the 
kindergarten and the schools that a kindergarten may be 
placed at the basis of every school of the whole country ; 
finally, if it is right that a group of the sons of rich men in 
New York City should gain the skill, the all-round train- 
ing, the self-command, the executive power, and the moral 
uplift that a well-devised course in manual training gives, it 
is a true principle that prompted the founders of the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers to undertake 
the work of bringing such advantages, and the many that 
follow in their train, within the reach of every future citizen 
of the Republic. 


Landscape Gardening for Small Places 
I. 


By Samuel W. Parsons, Jr. 
Superintendent of Parks in New York City 


Every house should perform the office of a picture—the 
fairer the better. The word “home” has a pleasant 
sound for most men. It suggests comfort, rest, peace, and 
delightful sensations of all kinds ; but not the least of its 
goodly attributes is the delight of the eye. It is this pic- 
ture attribute, this eye-compelling, eye-solacing quality of 
the country place and the village yard, that always impress 
me as of chiefimportance. In this paper, however, we shall 
occupy ourselves only with the vantage-ground, the gallery 
floor from which to view a goodly array of pictures; in a 
word, with the paths and roads about the buildings and 
lawns. Iam fully aware that roads must be reasonably con- 
venient, affording ready access to different parts of the 
place. This, primarily, however, should not be considered 
the most important duty appertaining to roads and paths. 
Straight lines and unharmonious arrangements are, for that 
matter, entirely compatible with ease and comfort in reach- 
ing various parts of the home grounds ; but when we come 
to also adjust our roads and paths to the best convenience 
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of the beauty-seeker, another and more difficult problem 
unfolds itself. 

The roads and paths are almost the first features to be 
- constructed in a country place, but before these are under- 
taken there should come to the designer’s mind (and, if 
he is wise, on paper also) a clear conception of the pic- 
ture he proposes to make with trees, shrubs, grass, and 
flowers. 

Having worked out the individual composition of his 
lawn-pictures, guided by whatever sympathy and insight 
he may have for all inherent and original charms, he first, 
naturally, approaches the domain from the highway and 
considers how he can best enter it. 

One of the chief attractions of any art is the pleasure 
derived from an agreeable unexpected change or surprise ; 
while, on the other hand, a disagreeable change is rendered 
doubly disagreeable, thrilling, or impressive by assuming 
the nature of a surprise. Therefore it is that an entrance 
should open suddenly on the main lawn or most charming 
features of the place. This entry should be made at right 
angles to the course of the highroad, and, in order to 
increase the sense of pleasurable surprise, the carriage 
should be allowed to enter well within the place before the 
eye is allowed to enjoy the coming feast. This may be 
done by changing the course of the road sharply and by 
masking the region about the entrance with large growing 
trees and shrubs, The planting is, indeed, a specially 
important feature of the entrance gates. Just at either 
side of the entrance, near the gate posts, it is a good idea 
to accentuate the opening by the largest growing trees that 
can be selected, and they should be of most striking and 
dominating forms, like those of the American elm and 
Lombardy poplar. 

The elm will show from afar and thus mark the point of 
entrance by means of its lofty, umbrella-sshaped head; 
while the Lombardy poplar is a tower of green, a gate- 
post, as it were, of foliage, erect, shaft-like, and probably 
sturdy, fifty feet high if the pruning-knife has been 
applied to it with intelligence. In this gateway grouping 
the strongly accentuated point is the elm or poplar, and 
from thence flows away and down the arrangement of other 
shrubs and trees, not regularly or formally, but in minor 
clusters or centers, each with its own dominating tree. 
Outside of all come the smaller shrubs that lead the eyes 
naturally and pleasantly down to the herbaceous plants 
and greensward. 

In the natural course of these somewhat rambling 
remarks, I should now follow the carriage-road up to 
the front door; but I will first note the way, in well- 
designed places, a circuit-walk of the place is started from 
near the entrance gate. This walk should strike off 
at a tangent from among the entrance-gate plantations, 
and then come out in the open to offer the enjoyment of 
the pleasant surprise of the lawn-pictures of trees, shrubs, 
and grass. 

Leaving for the present the circuit-walk of the place, let 
us consider seriously the carriage-road, as it curves up to 
the front door. The tracing of this line is, perhaps, the 
most important single undertaking of the entire arrange- 
ment of the place. Above all things it must be graceful, 
and then practically convenient and easy for the carriage to 
follow. It is hard to define just what constitutes a grace- 
ful line of this kind, but there are at least two features 
that should always belong to an agreeable-looking carriage- 
sweep. I have said that one of the chief elements of 
enjoyment in landscape gardening is continual change. 
Every inch, therefore, of the carriage-sweep should change 
its course. This is not only pleasant in itself, but it 
enables the eye continually to catch changing views of the 
lawn-pictures round about. All this involves an easy- 
flowing line, with no abruptness or approach to angularity. 
The second feature is, in a sense, involved in the first, 
because it really means also continual change. It is an 
invariable inequality of curve. No turn of the road 


should repeat exactly the curve just passed, and, above 
all, there should be no snakelike windings, with one part 
a repeat of the last. ‘That nature never repeats herself in 
her creations may be set down almost as an axiom, and 
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where is a more certain and delightful guide in landscape 
gardening than this same nature ? 

When the carriage-sweep reaches the front of the house, 
the problem of describing a graceful and convenient turn 
presents itself. It is generally most convenient and effect- 
ive to lead the carriage to the front door to discharge its 
passengers, and thence on past the end of the main house 
before commencing to make the turn or loop. In this 
way the front lawn will retain a more attractive and un- 
broken appearance, and the whole place will look larger. 

There may, of course, be circumstances that will pre- 
vent this arrangement of the turn, and that will even 
necessitate its arrangement directly in front of the house. 
In that case a graceful curve can doubtless be arranged 
and a reasonably good effect produced, but wherever prac- 
ticable the first-mentioned way is the best. Where, how- 
ever, the carriage-sweep enters at one gate and goes out 
at the other, it becomes only a question of selecting an 
easy, graceful curve, no minor turn or loop being in that 
case required. This loop, I should say, is best made with 
a minimum diameter of forty feet. 

Generally, between the house and the gate there will be 
a branch road required to reach the stable. This road 
should be subordinate to the carriage-sweep in both width 
and general appearance, and thoroughly masked at the 
junction with large trees and shrubs. - 

Having arranged the carriage-sweep, let us consider 
again, for a few moments, the circuit-walk and other foot- 
paths of the place. As I have intimated already, there is 
nothing intrinsically beautiful in either a path or a road. 
They are simply conveniences. We should therefore make 
as few paths as possible, for the fewer we have the more 
attractive will be our grounds. A circuit-walk is an agree- 
able means of looking at attractive views within or without 
the home grounds, but it should be kept away from points 
where it would mar the simplicity and breadth of the place. 
For instance, it would not generally be wise to carry a 
walk along the fence directly in front of the house. Such 
a walk should go to the garden, the drying-ground, and 
wander about the place to interesting points, and when- 
ever these interesting points are reached it is a good idea 
to widen the path somewhat, and perhaps to fix there a 
rustic seat. lf possible, always avoid carrying a walk 
along and close to the house. It mars its best effect. 
The carriage-drive, moreover, should be brought to the 
house on the side that is least attractive, so that the win- 
dows of the living-rooms may, undisturbed, give the finest 
views. Here it is evident that the design of the house 
should go hand in hand with that of the grounds. 

In regard to the width of roads and paths it is difficult 
to fix rules, but, ordinarily, I have found that thirteen to 
fifteen feet suits the carriage-roads, and five to eight feet is 
enough for the paths. Sometimes even three feet will 
suffice fora path. It should always be the object to reduce 
roads and paths, unattractive in themselves, to the mini- 
mum width. On almost any path there should be width 
sufficient for two people to walk abreast, and on a drive 
two carriages with a wheel-tread of five to six feet should 
be able to pass readily without striking. 

Concerning the parallelism of the two sides of a road or 
path, I will say that where it is convenient and graceful it 
is desirable, but where any advantage of convenience or 
beautiful variety can be secured by a different treatment, 
there is no law that need bind us to make paths and roads 
with parallel sides. 

I have said nothing in this paper about the best meth- 
ods of actually constructing roads and paths; of how they 
should have a foundation of a foot of broken stone, with a 
coating of gravel or cement; of how there should be a 


moderate crown to the surface for drainage, and of how the 


borders should be made with strips of thick sod. I have 
felt that such advice may be obtained more readily from 
current works on road-making than most of the suggestions 
I have briefly noted. The last partake more strictly of 
the nature of landscape gardening art, and are conse- 
quently more important and fundamental. Further sug- 
gestions in this and other directions will be added in fol- 
lowing papers. 
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In Bermuda 


In Two Parts.—II. 
By Lillian W. Betts 


A visit to the shops in Bermuda is a revelation. ‘“ You 
must go to the Governor’s reception on Saturday,” said 
my friend. ‘“ Reception! indeed I cannot. Do you realize 
that I have nothing here but an English walking hat which 
has worn through wind and weather since last November ? 
No receptions for me, thank you.” “Well, if you haven’t 
got things to go with, you must buy them. You can geta 
bonnet in the town.” The look in my friend’s eye con- 
vinced me that argument was useless, and I gave in, with 
a feeble “ Well, I suppose I can get some kind of a thing 
to cover my head, but I think myself it is absolute folly.” 
“ Governor’s reception,” I muttered under my breath, fol- 
lowing my friend down the hill. ‘‘ What do I care for the 
Governor, and what does the Governor care for me? For 
the sake of peace in the family I will buy a bonnet, but it 
means one ride less.” We wandered on and on, and at 
last came to a store where there were hats in the window. 
“ Here, perhaps this is a good place,” said my friend. I 
feebly followed into the store, and asked a rather spruce- 
looking young man where the hats were. Following his 
directions, I went up-stairs, and there met one of the 
sweetest-faced women I ever met in my life. The moment 
I mentioned a bonnet, it became a matter of personal con- 
cern with her. I never felt the necessity of buying a 
bonnet so much in all my life as when she took out a little 
frame and twisted and turned it round and round. I would 
have bought a bonnet had it cost a cablegram extra. 
Were she an artist about to take my portrait, I could not 
have been studied more critically, and to have any opinion 
about that bonnet would have seemed as ridiculous as 
giving an artist directions how he should paint my hair. 
No confusing mass of artificial flowers was shown me, but 
two or three well-selected bunches were laid down, with 
the remark, “ Either of these would do, but I would prefer 
this,” and of course that decision was reached at once. 
The little bonnet-frame became the most important thing 
in life as it was pushed backward and forward, dented in 
and straightened out. Only one undercurrent of thought 
disturbed me—how should I ever have the courage to tell 
her, when she named the price, that it was too-much? for 
of course this would be an affair of art, and money seemed 
so material when arrayed against it. At last, when I had 
been told what the material would be and what the trimming 
would be, with a helpless look at my friend, I said, “ And what 
will be the price ?” She mentioned the sum in English. Its 
equivalent was $3.50. ‘I will take it,” I said with alacrity, 
so relieved that 1 did not have to talk over the impossi- 
bility of meeting this artist’s ideal in dollars and cents. 
It would only be fair to say that when the bonnet was 
paid for, she said, with the same air of interest with which 
it had been planned, “ It was not quite as much as I told 
you. It will be $3.36.” Oh, the bliss of dealing with people 
who felt that the difference between $3.36 and $3.50 
should always be paid on the side.of justice! This is 
only one incident of many which occurred, showing the 
beautiful simplicity of the morals as well as the manners 
in the world of trade in Bermuda. The buying of a pocket- 
handkerchief was a matter of personal interest to the clerk, 
and the fitting of a dress became a question of interna- 
tional importance to the fitter. There was always time to 
consider any possible suggestion made; it was considered 
the business of the seller to please the buyer, and one only 
wished for unlimited funds for the mere pleasure of going 
down after breakfast and trading with these people who 
made trade an art. 

The Governor’s reception was attended in the new bon- 
net, but the new bonnet sank into insignificance in com- 
parison with the Governor and his home. For the benefit 
of those Americans who do not understand the simple 
machinery by which an invitation to the Governor’s recep- 
tion may be obtained, I will say that you leave your card 
at the Governor’s house any day when you are driving. 
If one is to remain over only one steamer, it would better 
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be done soon after arrival. On the piazza of the low, 
rambling house which is now the Governor’s home, is a 
table with a register and a large punch-bowl upon it. You 
drop your card into the punch-bowl, and register your 
name, together with the hotel at which you are stopping, 
in a large book. The receptions are held on Saturday. 
We registered on Tuesday, and the cards of invitation came 
on Friday. These were very simple: “ Mrs. Neudigate 
at home Saturday,” and then the date. Saturday dawned, 
a day of ravishing beauty. The very air, when one raised 
one’s window in the morning, was redolent with the odor 
of lilies, roses, and geraniums. One stretched one’s arms 
out, just glad to be alive. In the afternoon we started for 
the Governor’s. Not being a traveled personage, it was 
with a certain degree of fear and trembling that I ap 
proached the Governor’s house. Here, as the carriage 
stopped, a servant stepped forward and received the 
visitors’ cards. There came rapidly around the corner of 
the house a man whose expression of exquisite courtliness 
and kindliness at once marked him as a gentleman, and a 
man of power and position. A quick glance at the cards, 
and then the most cordial greeting, with an expression in 
all sincerity of the deep regret of the hostess that illness 
prevented her being present. It was the 12th of March. 
A long sweep of lawn extending from the house to a wood 
near by was dotted with tennis courts, in which there were 
groups of young men and women playing. Croquet 
attracted a number of devotees, while groups of people 
standing or sitting here and there under gay parasols 
showed that this was an out-of-doors reception. Escort 
by the Governor, we passed the gate on to this lawn. 
About an eighth of a mile beyond, in plain sight, were the 
roofs and turrets of the new Government House, which 
the English Government has for several years been build- 
ing as a residence for its Governor. As it was the most 
prominent object, it became at once the subject of conver- 
sation, and, with courtesy inimitable, the Governor sug- 
gested that we should visit the new house. This we did. 
On our return we were greeted most cordially by the Gov- 
ernor, who insisted on our partaking of tea. We entered 
a low room, the length of the house, with hard-wood floor 
covered with rugs; oak sideboards, black with age and 
heavily carved, held cakes in silver dishes and beautiful 
china. Two flower-decorated tables at one end were 
attended by maids in neat caps and aprons, and men- 
servants in regulation livery. Some of the tennis-players, 
grouped in a corner in their gay dresses, gave the necessary 
brightness to the room. ‘The Americans, in their regula- 
tion calling dress, sat with just an evidence of strange- 
ness and formality, in sharp contrast with the easy gayety 
and informality of the English cousins. ‘Tea, chocolate, 
and eggnog, with bread and butter and cake, were offered 
with the greatest hospitality. One woman who did not 
partake of any refreshments was approached in the most 
cordial manner by a young man, who insisted on giving her 
a cup of tea. There was such an element of good-fellow- 
ship, such open hospitality, such an absence of stiffness, 
and yet such evidence of good-breeding, that one came 
away with a moment’s feeling of disloyalty as the hap- 
hazard crowds at the public receptions at the White House 
came to mind in sharp contrast. 

Next to the absence of poverty in Bermuda, perhaps the 
most striking thing is the very evident intelligence; and 
again the question comes up of how far the absence of 
poverty is due to the general intelligence. It is said by 
one who has lived in Bermuda for many years, and who 
has studied the people with interest and enthusiasm, that 
there is not to be found on these islands a single native 
who cannot read and write. A visit to the schools 
impressed one with the natural intelligence of the pupils. 
There is a law in Bermuda that a teacher must send at the 
close of each term a certificate to the Board of Public 
Works giving the name, age, father’s name, mother’s 
name, and the number of days attendance, of every pupil 
on the school register. Each certificate is filed, and it is 
the business of the Department of Public Works to com- 
pare this record with the Bureau of Vital Statistics. It is 
said to be actually a fact that at the Department of Public 
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Works you can find the number of days attendance at 
school of every colored and white child born and educated 
on these islands for the past.seventy years. The law 
requires thirty-three days attendance out of every quarter. 
The school system is practically a free-school system ; if 
the shilling per quarter required cannot be paid, the parent 
is liberated from this small fee, and the child is educated 
at public expense. Colored and white children do not 
attend the same schools, as caste feeling is very strong. 
It is rather doubtful whether this is due to class feeling, 
or to the fact that comparatively few white people do 
manual labor in Bermuda. 

The second Sunday in Bermuda is one that will long be 
remembered, if ever forgotten, by the writer.. The air was 
mild and balmy beyond expression. Over all there brooded 
that Sunday peace which is so rare and so beautiful. We 
started to attend service at the barracks. Walking from 
the hotel over new and unknown roads, losing our way 
many times, we at last came in sight of the group of 
extremely ugly buildings which were at once recognized 
as the barracks. Several groups of red-coated soldiers had 
already passed us, with the rip-rap of their military tread. 
Passing under a tree-arched road, we met another soldier, 
and what a contrast! There was the clank, clank, of the 
sword at his side, the straight military carriage, and hold- 
ing by each hand were his two little girls, who hugged his 
legs, and nestled up against him so many times as to bring 
him to a short stop. He half blushed as we passed him, 
as one little daughter insisted on kissing him. A query as 
to where the chapel was brought us to the door of a low 
building standing on upright posts. We went to the narrow 
door. At least three hundred red-coated soldiers sat 
upright on hard benches without backs. A voice from an 
unseen preacher reached us, the first sentence being, 
“ Selfishness lies at the root of every sin. ° What makes a 
man a drunkard but selfishness! Did he regard the effect 
of his act on other lives, would he be guilty of his crime 
against God, himself, and humanity?” So the sermon 
went on, aimed at that one tremendous sin of selfishness. 
Every figure before us was alert. At last the sermon was 
finished, and a Itymn was sung. The voices, many of 
them sweet and beautiful, and all with a tone of reverence, 
were led by the garrison band and an organ. The closing 
service was read responsively. Every head was bowed dur- 
ing the benediction, and for some seconds after it had closed. 
The first note of “* God Save the Queen” rang out, 
and then was sung bythe body of men. We left the chapel 
~with the reflection, “I am going West, and I shall cer- 
tainly see a regiment of our soldiers on Sunday morning. 
I wonder, I wonder if ‘ America’ would be sung in just 
the same way.” Coming down the hill from the chapel, we 
were attracted by a number of people grouped under some 
trees. A question brought out the fact that every Sunday 
morning there was a concert for an hour on the green. 
Servants brought out chairs from the officers’ mess. The 
soldiers, rank and file, were there with their wives and 
children ; there were little children unattended, and about 
fifty visitors from the hotel, gathered on the green. The 
garrison band appeared, each man with his music-stand, 
and the concert began. There was a selection from a 
Gounod Mass, Sullivan’s “ Lost Chord” was given with 
a good deal of feeling, and a charming little thing called 
“ Forest Echoes,” a part of the band playing from a distant 
wood, haunted us for days. The children rolled over the 
grass noiselessly, wandered about, talked in low voices. 
The programme was finished, when the first notes of “God 
Save the Queen” rang out. All rose to their feet, the 
men standing in salute, the civilians uncovered, and even 
the little children stood up in the attitude of the deepest 
attention and respect until the last note died away. We 
wandered down through the woods and across the fields 
lost in thought. We were beginning to get at the secret of 


England’s patriotism. Everywhere, always, the fact of that 
throne, its dignity, its protection, its need, was kept before 
the people. 

That Sunday night—shall we ever forget it ?—-we sat on 
Spanish Rock, with the moon rising out of the ocean and 
sending its long path of silver to us, the waters dashing 
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high on the outer reefs and with low moan on the 
nearer shores, sometimes singing a lullaby, sometimes 
chanting a requiem, and loved because their further edges 
touched the shores of home. The ride home in the moon- 
light, where the little white houses constantly suggested 
little Greek temples, where the water, even under the sil- 
very moonlight, was still deep blue, closed a day of such 
peace and quiet and beauty as rarely comes into life. Ber- 
muda is worth all the discomfort of the journey. Its peo- 
ple are a constant reproach to the material, rushing, hur- 
rying, restless life that seems so inseparable from the desire 
“to get along” that has become almost the curse of our 
civilization. Over and over again that sentence of the 
American who had long made Bermuda his home rang in 
our ears: ‘‘ Oh, yes, they are rapidly becoming American- 
ized, and so losing their charm. People haven’t time to 
notice their courtesies, and they will soon cease to offer 
them altogether.” Isit notapity? And yet there are some 
things in Bermuda that cannot be Americanized—the 
water, the air, the sunshine and flowers. The houses will 
always retain their own peculiar charm. The American 
housewife whose ambition runs to tidies, to bric-A-brac, to 
formal entertaining, and to stately parlors, will never have 
them appear quite as attractive to her when she has once 
visited Bermuda and found the charm of living every day 
in her company clothes and with her company manners. 


A Hunt for the Pyxie 


By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 


No storm raged to defeat a long-cherished plan, and we 
must laugh at threatening clouds or miss many an outing. 
In dreams the pyxie had been blooming for weeks, and to 
prove that not all dreams go by contraries, I started on a 
flower-hunt. This is not always so tame and adventure- 
less a matter as one might think. There are wood-blooms 
that scorn even a trace of man’s interference, and the pyxie 
is one of them. Nature alone can provide its wants, and 
only where Nature holds undisputed sway can it be found. 
To find this beautiful flower we must plunge into the 
wilderness. | 

It was a long tramp, but never wanting a purpose for 
every step taken. Every turn in the path offered some- 
thing new, and if ever for a moment a trace of weariness 
was felt, it was because even to our hungry eyes the wilder- 
ness was overfull. Bewildering multitudes are more to be 
feared than possible dangers. There is no escape from 
the former. Nota tree or bush, not a bird or blossom, 
but to-day offered excellent reason why with them we 
should spend our time ; and how often they all spake at once! 

Except the ceaseless rattle of small frogs, there was no 
sound, for that sad sighing of the tall pines seems but the 
rhythmic breathing of silence; or, passing from the wet 
grounds to the higher, drier, and more barren tracts, we 
heard only the crisp crackling of the reindeer-moss we 
crushed at every step. Although 


It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 
And that craves wary walking, 


we gave no thought to possible danger—for rattlesnakes 
are still to be found. Not even when we stooped to pick 
the bright berries of wintergreen did we think of a coiled 
serpent buried in dead leaves: and what opportunity for 
murder the serpent had as we buried our faces in pillows 
of pink and pearly arbutus! 

At last we reached South River (in southern New Jer- 
sey), and just here was no place to tarry, unless to 
court melancholy. It was not required that my companion 
should enumerate the reasons why the one-time farm along 
the river-bank had been abandoned. A glance at the 
surrounding fields told the whole story. There was, indeed, 
barrenness—and very different, this, from what obtains in 
localities near by to which the same term is applied. In 
the so-called pine-barrens there is a luxuriant vegetation ; 
but here about the deserted house and out-building there 
was nothing but glistening sand, moss, and those pallid 
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grasses that suggest death rather than life, however feeble. 
And how widely different is it to be surrounded by ruin 
wrought by man, and to be in aforest where man has never 
been! Could I not have turned my back upon the scene 
and looked out only upon the river, the day’s pleasure 
would have vanished. But we were soon away, and a 
naturalist’s paradise was spread before us. What con- 
stitutes such a place? Not necessarily one where man has 
never been. It will suffice if nature has withstood his 
interference ; and this is true of these pine-barrens; this 
weedy wilderness ; this silent battle-field where the strug- 
gle for existence never ceases, and yet, as we see it, peace- 
ful as the fleecy clouds that fleck an April sky. 

Though the wind that swept the wide reach of waters 
close at hand still smacked of wintry weather, there wasa 
welcome warmth on shore. The oaks even hinted of the 
coming leaf. Their buds were so far swollen that the sharp 
outlines of bare twigs against the sky were rounded off. 
The ruddy stems of the blueberry bushes gave to the river 
bank a firelike glow, and yet more telling was the wealth of 
bright golden glow where the tall Indian grass waved in 
all its glory. The repellent desolation of midwinter, so 
common to our cold-soil, upland fields, was wholly wanting 
here. For while nothing strongly suggested life as we 
think of it, even in early spring, yet nothing recalled death, 
the familiar feature of a midwinter landscape. 

The scattered cedars were not gloomy to-day. Their 
green-black foliage stood out in bold relief, a fitting back- 
ground to the picture of spring’s promises. That the sea 
was not far off is evident, for even here, a dozen miles 
from the ocean, many of these trees were bent and squatty 
at the top, as are all those that face the fury of storms 
along the coast. Every one harbored north-bound, migrat- 
ing birds ; restless, warbling kinglets principally. Noother 
tree seemed to attract these pretty birds, many a flock pass- 
ing by scores of oaks to the next cedar in their line of 
march, The clustered pines were not similarly favored ; 
not a bird of any kind appearing about them, and life of 
all kinds was wholly absent in the long aisles between their 
stately trunks. Our path led us through one great grove 
where every tree grew straight and tall asa ship’s mast. 
The light that filled this wood was strangely beautiful. 
Nothing stood out distinctly. To have passed here in the 
gloaming would have tried weak nerves. Even in the 
glare of noonday my imagination was abnormally active, 
every stunted shrub and prostrate log assuming some 
startling shape. Think of such a place after sunset! Let 
an owl whoop in your ears, when hedged in by thick-set 
trees! Philosophize as one will in daylight, it goes for 
little now, and the days of Indians, cougars, and all ill- 
natured beasts come trooping back. This distrust of dark- 
ness is not mere cowardice, and I would accept no one’s 
statement that he is wholly freeof it. Every sound becomes 
unduly significant when we are alone in a wilderness ; often 
unpleasantly so, even during the day, and 


in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


Out of the pines and into the oak woods; the change 
was very abrupt, and as complete as possible. Every fea- 
ture of the surroundings bathed in light now, and the 
emergence from the pine forest’s gloom restored our spirits. 
We are ever craving variety, and there was positive beauty 
in every stunted oak’s ugliness, and from them we needed 
but to turn our heads to see thrifty magnolias near the 
river-bank. These have no special enemy, now that the 
beavers are gone, and thrive in the black mud by the 
water’s edge ; better, by far, than the gum trees near them, 
for these were heavy-laden with pallid mistletoe—to me a 
most repugnant growth. | 

We reached open country at last, and here were birds 
without number. How quickly all else fades at such a 
time! The whole valley trembled with the ringing whistle 
of a thousand redwings. A few swallows, the first of 
their kind to return, darted over the wide waters and rested 
on projecting branches of trees that floods had stranded 
on the islands. The sprightly killdeers ran with such 
dainty steps over the sand that I could not find their foot- 
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prints. They, too, were pioneer birds, but none the less 
light-hearted because alone. They sang with all their last 
year’s earnestness, scattering music among the marshes 
where frogs were now holding high carnival. They were 
very tame, at least so far as we were concerned, but a little 
in doubt of what a stray hawk might be about. But they 
left us only to make room for others, and whether we 
looked riverward or landward mattered not, it was birds, 
birds, birds! Here a hundred sparrows in an oak; there 
a troop of snowbirds in the bushes; a whistling titmouse 
sounding his piercing notes ; the plaintive bluebird float- 
ing overhead; the laugh of the loon at the bend of the 
river, and buzzards searching for stranded herring where 
the seine had been drawn. 

But where is the pyxie? We knew it must be near at 
hand, but why make haste to find it? All else was so 
beautiful here, why not wait even until another day? The 
river-bank was itself a study. At the top, sand of snowy 
whiteness ; then a ribbon of clay over which water trickled 
carrying iron in solution, that was slowly cementing a sand 
stratum beneath, where every degree of density could be 
found, from solid rock to a paste-like mass that we took 
pleasure in molding into fantastic shapes, and thereby 
renewing our dirt-pie days. 

A little later in the year, this bluff, now streaked and — 
spotted, will be green with the broad-leaved sundews, 
curious carnivorous plants that here take the place of 
grasses. There is a filiform sundew that grows near by, 
where the ground is high, if not dry, but it, too, waits 
for warmer days. Not so the pyxie. Almost at first 
glance, as we left the bluff, we saw it, sparkling white, 
nestled among the gray mats of reindeer-moss, or fringed 
by shining wintergreen still laden with its crimson fruit. 

Here the earth was strangely carpeted. Spagnum, 
beautiful by reason of rich color; gray-green moss ; and the 
object of our long tramp—pyxie. No botany does it jus- 
tice, passing it by with the mere mention of its barbarous 
name, Pyxidanthera barbulata. It might be thought the 
meanest of all weeds, but is, in truth, the chiefest glory of 
this wonderful region. 

Is it strange that we regretted Time would not slacken 
his pace? I know not where else, in these northern 
regions, so much is to be seen, and so soon. Spring, else- 
where, is the round year’s strangest child, often too for- 
ward, and too often backward; but her accomplishments 
here and now are beyond criticism. Such perfect work, 
and yet she is not out of her teens. The day was April 1. 


* 


A Gift to the Rich 
By Edwin C. Martin 


Between three and four o’clock of a raw November 
morning Dr. Othniel Firman was awakened by a peremp- 
tory banging on his street door, and, demanding through 
his chamber window what was wanted, had for answer that 
he must come at once to see a man who was dying out 
on Butterworth’s Run. 

The Doctor uttered an impatient ejaculation to himself, 
at the same time saying to his summoner, with all gentle- 
ness, “ I’ll start as soon as I can dress myself and harness 
my mare,” 

Calls of this sort were of almost nightly occurrence to 
Dr. Firman—or Dr. Othniel, as he was usually called, there 
being two Dr. Firmans in the town, and both having in 
consequence lost all use of the surname—and he rarely 
failed to respond to one. But none ever came that he 
was not for the moment vexed at it, and he was especially 
vexed at this one; for a drive to Butterworth’s Run in the 
chill and darkness presented, of all that could have been 
demanded of him, the fewest attractions. He was helped 
out of his vexation, however, by his excellent wife, though 
with an obliquity that, had it been designed, would have 
borne decisive testimony to her delicacy and tact. 

Through the banging on the door and the ensuing collo- 
quy at the window, Mrs. Firman had slept unbrokenly. 
But when the Doctor began to rummage about the room 
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for his clothes, though, against waking her, he resorted to 
all the tiptoeing, creaking precautions known to the con- 
siderate spouse, she sprang from her pillow and wildly 
demanded where the fire was. Being set right as to the 
occasion of the disturbance, she declared emphatically, 
*T just wouldn’t go. People out on Butterworth’s Run 
have no business to call a doctor at such an hour.” 

_ People out on Butterworth’s Run are as liable to fall 
sick at night as people elsewhere ; and a doctor’s of no use 
to them unless they can have him when they need him,” 
answered the Doctor, with a reproachful nobility of tone. 
The stimulation of a bit of unfairness on Mrs. Firman’s 
part never failed to exalt him to full justice toward the 
people who fell sick at night. Out of his wife’s weakness 
he thus drank all needful strength ; though on the pres- 
ent occasion, the night being so very raw, he deemed it 
prudent to add, in his way to the stable, a draught from a 
wicker-cased bottle that stood ready in the kitchen cup- 
board to yield, when called upon, a drop of pungency to 
the family mince pies. 

It was in the days when, in the progress of their mode 
of travel from the saddle to the spacious phaeton, the 
doctors had arrived at the high, quick-tipping sulky. Dr. 
Othniel straddled his black pill-bags over the narrow red 
box of his yellow-wheeled vehicle, and, mounting by a step 
at the rear, made them secure by seating himself in the 
narrow red box upon them. Then, drawing the lines on 
the raw-boned bay mare, he went cutting away through the 
darkness. 

‘On entering the long, closed bridge that spanned the 
river, all grew so black that the mare had to be left to find 
the way unguided. The bridge passed, the Doctor turned 
up the river and went bobbing along over a low, narrow, 
foggy plain, the vapors from which chilled him to the mar- 
row. Come at length to the mouth of Butterworth’s 
Run, he turned again, and the rest of the journey lay up a 
steep, winding, rocky creek bed, bringing him finally to a 
low, weather-stained house, half log and half frame, the 
newer or frame half looking the older. 

Long observation of her husband’s proceedings had 
bred in Mrs. Firman a faculty of computing with great 
nicety the time likely to be occupied in any of his wonted 
journeys. She said to herself now that he would be 
back by such an hour. And she added that he would 
come home cold and hungry, if ever man or doctor did, 
and that she must have a good warm breakfast for him. 

“You must have had a hard ride,” said she as they 
seated themselves at table. 

“Ves,” said he, “and for nothing. The man was 
dead.,”’ 

““T knew there was no use in your going,” said Mrs, 
Firman, with the tone of a wife vindicated. ‘“ There 
never is when those Butterworth’s Run people send. 
They are always either perfectly well or altogether dead 
when you reach them. Who was the man ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said the Doctor. “ It’s a strange case. 
The house I went to is Tobias Hankerson’s. Oh, but it’s 
a dreary place !—in the hollow and the woods ; and bare— 
no carpets, almost no furniture. Clean, though; and 
there was a good fire in the wide fireplace. ‘Tobias and 
his wife live there alone ; and they’re old and bent and 
poor. I searcely see how they subsist. Their little farm 
—only five or ten acres—is mostly gravel and brush, and, 
surely, produces little.” 

* And don’t they know who the man was ?” 

“No; that’s the strange thing. Way in the night they 
heard a knock at the door, and the old man, Tobias, called 
out to know who was there. All the answer he got was 
another knock. He called out again, but got not even a 
knock in answer then. He opened the door, however, 
and a man entered without saying a word, and flung him- 
self, or rather sank, into the nearest chair. And in a 
moment, as Tobias describes it, his legs stiffened out, and, 
with a jerk, he fell to the floor. They thought at first he 
was dead, but they soon detected a little life in him, and 
applied the few remedies they had at hand. Then Tobias 
set off for me.” 

“ And left his wife there all alone ?” 
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“Little danger in that, I fancy. It must have been evi- 
dent that the man was past harming any one.” 

“ But he might have died while her husband was gone !”’ 

“Just what he did do. Tobias hadn’t been gone half 
an hour when the man breathed his last.” 

“ And she had to stay there with this strange man dead, 
and not a living soul besides herself in the house, until 
Tobias came home!” And Mrs. Firman shuddered in 
contemplation of the adventure she had outlined. 

“It wasn’t cheerful,” even a doctor, duly sensible of the 
importance to professional dignity of warning off every 
taint of non-professional squeamishness, had to! concede. 
“ And in such a place!” he added. “When I reached 
there the poor woman’s mouth was drawn, her eyes were 
hollow, her hand trembled, and it was clear that she had 
been in agony.” 

“ And what caused the man’s death ?” 

“Oh, apoplexy or heart-failure, I fancy. I found no 
marks of violence; but I made only a hasty examination. 
It’s a case for the coroner, and I’m to carry him out there 
after breakfast. He was a trim, smooth, rather sleek- 
looking person—the dead man—and well dressed: too 
well dressed, the old woman said.” 

Breakfast dispatched, the Doctor hurried away, and Mrs. 
Firman did not see him again until night. 

In the course of a long union with a physician, Mrs. Fir- 
man had become so accustomed to death, in its various 
manifestations, that she presented to it now but a slow 
and case-hardened curiosity. The precise time and cause 
of any demise, the expectedness or unexpectedness of it, 
the severity of pain attending it, the depth of grief occa- 
sioned by it—points in which many of her sisters disclosed 
a never-failing and even intrusive interest—had come to 
be, in ordinary instances, quite indifferent to her. The 
solemnity, the sadness, the mystery of death, had deep- 
ened to her sense with acquaintance ; but the semi-profes- 
sional relation which she held to it, through her husband, 
had destroyed any relish she might once have found in its 
lighter adjuncts. A man having died, the great fact, of 
course, is that he no longer lives; that his very being has 
departed. But to the ordinary apprehension the great fact 
seems to be that he died at precisely a quarter past one, 
or that his life was quenched by a swelling out of the 
heart instead of by a shriveling up of the lungs. With 
Mrs. Firman, usually, it was not so; but in the instance of 
the man at Hankerson’s she found herself tormented by a 
curiosity as eager and particular as any one’s. And as 
the day wore slowly away she grew very impatient for the 
Doctor’s return. 

“Well?” said she, eagerly, the moment he came in. 

“Well?” said he, in answer, and then continued: “‘ We 
were met at the door, the coroner and I, by the old woman. 
She was greatly agitated. Drawing me into a corner, she 
whispered, ‘ Must we have the coroner? Is there no way 
to avoid it?’ I told her it was better to have him, since 
the dead man was a stranger. ‘ But he’s not a stranger,’ 
said she ; ‘ we’re afraid he’s our son.’ ”’ 

“Their son! Did you know they had a son?” 

“No; and so I told her, and she said, ‘ Yes, we had, 
God pity us!’ And no one could help pitying her, as she 
stood there, gray and pale and wrinkled, her eyes wet, her 
lips quivering. ‘Yes,’ she went on, ‘he left us thirty 
years ago, little more than a boy.’ ‘ And the man in there 
is he?’ said I. ‘We're afraid so,’ said she. ‘But you're 
not sure,’ said I. ‘I’m afraid we are,’ said she. 

“JT forced her to sit down and compose herself a little, 
and then had her explain to the coroner and me all about 
it. ‘You told us as you went away this morning,’ said 
she, ‘ not to move him, but let him lie just as he was until 
you came back. So we locked the bedroom door, and 
Tobias went about his chores, and I set to getting break- 
fast. But, somehow, I couldn’t get him’—she nodded 
toward the bedroom—‘ out of my mind. What brought 
him ’way out here? A stranger on Butterworth’s Run 
isn’t common in daytime, and he comes in the middle of 


the night. Something special must have brought him. — 


Then, to die here, where not a soul knew him, and before 
he could tell who he was! The man must have relations, 
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friends, somewhere. Then, suddenly, it come over me 
that my own son, Riley, being a wanderer, might sometime 
die just so, far away, and no word of it ever reach us.’ 

“*But you had word now and then from your son, 
hadn’t you?’ I asked. 

“* Not direct,’ said she. ‘ We heard of him a few times 
through others—and—and then we wished we hadn’t. 
It’s a hard thing for a mother to have to say of her only 
child, Dr. Othniel; but Riley didn’t do right—no, he 
didn’t do right. And it would have been a mercy from 
the good God, though we mightn’t have seen it so and 
might have hardened our hearts against it then, if we could 
have seen him lying thirty years ago as that one lies now 
in there.’ 

‘‘Here the poor woman quite broke down, and it was 
several minutes before she could continue. Then she said, 
‘Well, thinking of Riley in that way, before I knew it, I 
found myself asking over and.over, What if Ae was Riley? 
What if 4e was Riley? Then Tobias came in from the 
stable ; and, after saying that I would and then that I 
wouldn’t, at last I asked him, Could 4e be Riley? And 
Tobias said he had been asking himself that very question.’ 

“* But is there anything in the man’s appearance,’ said 
I, ‘ that suggests your son ?” 

“*T don’t know that there is,’ said she. ‘When we 
found that we were thinking of the same thing—Tobias 
and me—we went in and looked at him. Oh, I can’t tell! 
My heart says it’s Riley. But the beard—it changes the 
whole face. If I could only see the light in the eyes, or 


the lips moving. But the eyes are shut and sunk and 


purple, and the lips are frozen and unnatural. The cheeks 
flatten down beside the nose like Riley's; and the forehead 
—that’s so bare, so bald, now, and Riley’s hair grew low— 
but it’s shaped like Riley’s. Yes, he must be our son, 
Doctor ; and we don’t want him disturbed. Can’t this gen- 
tleman go away without doing anything?’ and she looked 
toward the coroner.” 

“Do you think he really was her son ?” asked |Mrs. Fir- 
man. 

“No doubt of it. We found sewed into his clothes a 
stout envelope, and in it a letter. The letter besought 
any one into whose hands it might fall to transmit it, along 
with another inclosed in the same envelope but sealed up 
also in a second envelope, to Tobias and Eliza Hankerson, 
who, it said, were the writer and bearer, Riley Hanker- 
son’s, parents and only relations.” 

“ And the other letter ?” 

“Tt was no letter. What the second envelope contained 
was four bright new bank-bills—$z2,000.” 

“Two thousand dollars! Why, that’s riches for the 
Hankersons !” 

“ So I thought, for the moment. But wait; you haven’t 
heard all. I wish I could describe the effect on them when 
I gave them the letter and the money. If their son had 
risen up before them from the dead, they could not have 
looked more startled, more terrified. They had me read 
the letter over to them again and again; they were too 
much distressed to read it themselves. And the money: 
they seemed afraid to touch that. Finally, as neither of 
them made any motion to receive it, I laid it down on a 
table beside which the old man was sitting. He eyed it 
timidly and still didn’t touch it; and so I said to him, 
‘Take it; it’s all yours now.’ Then he took it between his 
stiff, knotty fingers and counted it with great pains once, 
twice, three times, perhaps four times ; and then he offered 
it to the old woman. But she waved it away without look- 
ing at it, and he put it back on the table, as if in utter 
helplessness. The business began to be embarrassing to 
me. To leave $2,000 lying about in that way wasn’t safe ; 
and yet I didn’t like to tell them again to take it. But I 
concluded to let them do as they would, and went back to 
the bedroom. 

“Some one must have known that the man carried this 
money ; must have known it and planned to rob him. He 
had had a blow on the head. It didn’t cut the scalp— 
only bruised it; but it did rupture a blood-vessel in the 
brain, and that caused his death.” 

‘And what did they finally do with the money ?” 
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“ Well, when I went into the sitting-room again, Tobias 
and his wife were still there just as I had left them; she 
beside the fireplace, and he beside the table; and on the 
table still lay the money, untouched. I told them the un- 
dertaker had come, but urged them not to distress them- 
selves, for neighbors were there ready to do whatever was 
needful. ‘ We’re obliged to them,’ said Tobias; ‘it’s kind 
of them ; and we’re obliged to you, Doctor, too. Of course 
we expect to pay you for what you’ve done, but we may 
have to ask you to wait a little on us. I believe we have 
never failed to pay anything we owed yet, though it’s been 
by clean scraping sometimes. I’d take it kindly if you'd 
speak a word for us to the undertaker, too. If it’s our son 
—and there’s no doubting that now—we want to doa 
mother's and a father’s full part by him to the end. Noth- 
ing he’s done can excuse us from that. A plain burial, 
but decent—as good as we, or better than we, can expect 
for ourselves—we want him to have; and no cent of the 
cost but will be paid sooner or later.’ 

“T told him to give himself no concern, that matters 
could all be arranged to his convenience, as I knew they 
could be ; for what he said was true: he never had failed 
to pay anything he owed. But I was perplexed. Why 
should the man show more than ordinary anxiety about a 
small bill or two when $2,000, all his, lay under his very 
nose? Must be he still didn’t understand. So, pointing 
to the money, I said, ‘You have that, you know.’ He 
looked at me in a dazed, dreamy way, fingered the money 
a little, and then said, ‘We won’t use this.’ 

‘‘T supposed he meant that they were going to save it, 
and as that seemed to me a prudent thing to do, I said, 
‘Yes, better invest it where it will be safe, and use only 
the income.’ 

“*No,’ said he, ‘we can’t use it at all. We mustn’t 
touch it.’ 

“* Mustn’t touch it!’ said I; ‘why, what do you mean?” 

‘‘The old man kept silent, and Mrs. Hankerson spoke 
up. ‘As wetold you, Doctor, Riley didn’t do rignt. May 
be it was a providence sent to punish us for some blind- 
ness or frowardness of our own. We tried to train him up 
in the good way, so he’d never depart from it. But we 
couldn’t have been as diligent as we ought to have been ; 
or maybe we relied on our own strengths, and not on that 
from above, which alone is sure; for he did depart. Ah, 
he wandered far! And now he’s gone to be judged. 
Thank God for the blessed assurance that the judgment 
will be in mercy !—But this money; do we know how Riley 
came by it? Lawfully and honestly it may never have 
been his. He got money as he could—we know that; got 
it in ways that it shames us to think of. So we dare not 
touch any of it.’ 

“*QOh,’ I said, ‘ you rule too strictly. You don’t know 
that the money wasn’t rightfully your son’s. And if it 
wasn’t his, we’ve no way now of ascertaining whose it was; 
and it had better be yours than nobody’s, or a stranger’s. 
But I see,’ I added, ‘ how it is with you. The shock’and 
strain are stillheavy on you. You can’t think clearly ; it’s 
a burden to have to think. Don’t try at present. Let me 
take the money and keep it until you are composed and at 
leisure, and can decide deliberately what you wish to do 
with it.’ 

“T reached out to take it, never doubting they would 
consent. But the old woman sprang out of her chair, and, 
snatching it from under my hand, flung it into the very 
midst of the flames that filled the big fireplace. Almost 
before I realized what she had done, it was flying in gray 
and black crumpled fragments up the chimney ; and she, 
her old bent back grown suddenly straight, and her dull 
old eyes lighted into a sort of rapture, was saying, ‘ It’s the 
wages of sin. There’s only pollution in it. Our poor boy’s 
faults may be already on our heads ; we may have left un- 
done things that we ought to have done for him. God would 
certainly call us to answer if we got profit from his errors.’ ” 

The Doctor ended abruptly. 

‘And what did you say?” asked Mrs. Firman. 

“What could I say? What would you have said ?” 

Mrs, Firman drew a long, wavering breath that was 
almost a sob. “ Nothing.” 
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Give the Value 


The desire to raise money for philanthropic or char- 
itable purposes often causes serious injustice. The in- 
terest of talented people, or those who think they have 
talent, is enlisted to get up some form of entertain- 
ment, and the public is invited to buy tickets. The 
intention is not to be doubted either artistically or phil- 
anthropically, but the hearers and the seers are frequently 
driven almost to the point of nervous collapse as a result 
of attending some of these amateur performances. There 
is very much to be considered by those who project such 
an enterprise. In the first place, the day when the girl 
who sang a ballad prettily, or the man who could singa 
comic song with facial expression and gesture, or the small 
child who recited, could interest the public, has gone by. 
The public will not accept such displays with calmness. 
Is there anything fair and honest in charging for amateur 
performances—though the performers may belong to the 
exclusive four hundred, may be able to dress their fisher- 
maiden in diamonds and satin to add to the scenic effect— 
a dollar and a half for an entertainment that would not 
be tolerated in a twenty-five-cent show, not because it is 
not perfectly moral, but because it is so poor? A number 
of charitably inclined people got up an entertainment for 
the benefit of a certain deserving institution not long ago. 
There was a tremendous amount of advertising, much talk, 
and tickets sold at almost the price of a private box ata 
regular performance. The performance was nearly one 
hour late in beginning, and the waits between the scenes 
were so long that before two-thirds of the programme was 
completed half of the audience had departed, and there 
were no performers for the last two scenes, as they had 
grown tired in waiting for their turn, and, seeing that 
the audience had gone, wisely left for home. Is there 
anything honest in such a performance as this? If a 
thing is worth doing, it is worth doing on time, and 
with some regard for the people whose money has been 
accepted. 

Frequently these performances realize nothing for the 
obj2ct for which they were intended. There comes to mind 
now an amateur performance which was given for a promi- 
nent institution. A hall was hired; as the performers 
were all of high social position, carriages were sent for 
them ; flowers were provided for the ladies; the women 
on the board of managers nearly wrecked themselves in 
buying tickets, and their friends were forced into buy- 
ing three times as many tickets as they could possibly use ; 
but, in spite of all the personal efforts and the local 
interests represented, the managers of that institution 
were compelled to put their hands into their pockets to 
cover a deficit of two hundred dollars. When all the 
expenses, including costumes for the performers, were 
paid for, this was the result. It was the last time that 
those managers tried to raise money in that way. 

Is there anything upright or fair in asking the public to 
pay five times as much as they would have to pay for the 


same thing if left to free choice in order to raise money 


for any enterprise, church or philanthropic? Sometime 
there is going to be a rebellion against this compulsory 
form of money-raising. Money must be raised, and the 
how is not an easy question to answer. Yet it is doubtful 


whether any philanthropic enterprise has kept the public 
interest when it became identified with over-advertised 
methods of raising money. Sound business methods are 
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worth just as much in charitable work or in philanthropic 
effort as in the business world. Claptrap methods are the 
forerunners of disease and decay. 


* 


An Important Phase of Woman’s 


Club Work 


By Adaline Emerson Thompson 


Among the many influences which are molding the 
women of to-day is the Woman’s Club. Within the last 
five years it has taken a definite form; one capable of, 
and indeed rapidly attaining, a power which can be 
counted upon as an important factor in woman’s develop- 
ment. 

The club has been called, and aptly, the “ married 
woman’s college,” and has many of the same problems 
to face. Not the least of these, either—for the college or 
the club—is what subjects should be studied. 

In the case of the club, it is a question intimately con- 
nected with its size; for manifestly the methods of a large 
club are not applicable to a small club, and vice versa. 

But, whether the club be small or large; whether it ¢ 
follow out some line of research in some particular direc- 
tion—a method frequently followed by small clubs—or pre- 
sent at meetings miscellaneous and unconnected pro- 
grammes—a method of work usually preferred by the 
large clubs—prominence should be given to the live topics 
of the day. 

There is already a revolt in our schools and colleges 
against the so-called dead languages; elective courses are 
being multiplied ; and those studies which are most con- 
nected with right living are receiving more and merited 
attention. 

Such a wise policy should be emulated in the clubs and 
carried even further than in the schools ; for the clubs are 
formed to meét the needs of those who have passed the 
period of preparation and mental discipline, and have 
now to act as well as think. 

It ought to be possible for every woman connected with 
a club, whatever the general plan of work pursued, to 
become conversant with all phases of current topics and 
current events. : 

A club which confines its attention to ancient or foreign 
literature, history, or art, to the exclusion of these preg- 
nant topics of to-day, partakes more of the limitation of a 
class, and carries the atmosphere of a school-room rather 
than that of the broader culture which differentiates a club 
from a class, and which belongs to mature life. 

There would be something ludicrous, if it were not 
pathetic, in the amount of enthusiasm and earnestness and 
nervous force which a club will expend in debating old, 
mooted historical points ; in research into various kinds of 
antiquities; and in laying down formal and final judgments 
in matters of history, literature, and art where even the 
most competent of critics would walk with reverent and 
hesitating tread—to the almost utter neglect of all matters 
pertaining to actual daily living. 

It is not advisable that party politics and dogmatic the- 
ology should be introduced into the club’s curriculum ; it is 
a debatable question whether a distinctively literary club | 
should engage in direct philanthropic work; but it can 
never be doubted that the fundamental principles of right 
government should have attention, either in the club or 
in some section or group connected with it, as well as 
the questions whither the new methods of reform are lead- 
ing us; what have they accomplished ; and what are the 
latest thoughts in educational progress, and developments 
in sanitary science and food values. 

Some one has spoken of “ that dreadful spirit of earnest- 
ness” which possesses women. It is dreadful only so far 
as it acts ignorantly and wastefully. Ruskin arraigns it 
fearlessly: “There is not a war in the world, no, nor an 
injustice, but you women are answerable for it. . . . There 
is no suffering, no misery in the earth, but the guilt of it 
lies lastly with you. . . . This is wonderful to me—oh, 
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how wonderful !—to see the tender and delicate woman 
among you, with her child at her breast, and a power, if she 
would wield it, over it and over its father, purer than the 
air of heaven and stronger than the seas of earth; nay, a 
magnitude of blessing which her husband would not part 
with for all the earth itself, though it were made of one 
entire and perfect chrysolite—to see her abdicate this 
majesty, to play at precedence with her next-door neigh- 
bor.” 

But this power must first be intelligent. The colleges 
are training our girls, and the clubs can and should, and 
in many cases are, training our women, to measure and 
direct this “dreadful spirit of earnestness” now so often 
turned to low purposes and used to foster ignoble ambi- 
tions, until it shall become, instead of a spirit of “ misrule,” 
a spirit of redemption in the home, the school, the church, 
the State. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that women 
are beginning to realize that their usefulness centers in 
to-day with its problems, and not in yesterday and its results, 
and that the past is of use only as an interpreter and guide 
for the present. 

When these principles are more generally recognized 
and carried out in club programmes, our women will be 
taking another step, anda long one, toward refuting Rus- 
kin’s serious charge, and toward a complete realization of 
the magnificent queenship he portrays. That they have 
failed in the past is somewhat due to a not willful igno- 
rance; that they should continue to fail in the future for 
the same reason, the woman’s club ought to make impos- 


sible. 
New York Free Kindergarten Work 


The second annual report of the New York Free Kin- 
dergarten Association has just been published. To read 
it is convincing proof of the growth of public sentiment in 
educational matters and in social economics within the last 
five years. Much of this growth in New York is due to 
the efforts of the members of the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, who have worked faithfully and enthusiastically to 
educate people to the value of kindergarten training, 
especially for the children of the tenement-house regions. 
This is the third year of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, and seven kindergartens are now in full opera- 
tion, which means that three hundred and fifty children, for 
five days in the week, are taken out of the streets, are 
housed in cheery, bright rooms, are brought in contact with 
refined and intelligent women, are trained to use their eyes, 
their ears, their hands; are trained also to live in a com- 
munity where each tries to make the other happy, where cour- 
tesy, good-fellowship, unity of purpose, with the full recog- 
nition of the rights of the neighbor, are the practical prin- 
ciples on which they must live. 

Perhaps it would be well, in order to enlighten those to 
whom the tenement-house home is as unknown as the 
darkest spot in Central Africa, to give a description of a 
typical tenement house home recently visited by the writer. 
The house is on one of the narrow streets east of the 
Bowery. The elevated road runs directly in front of the 
house. This, of course, shuts out the light and makes the 
street narrower, harder to keep clean, and much more 
noisy. It was visited on a rainy day about five o'clock in 
the afternoon. The street was filthy beyond description. 
Garbage-pails had been put out early in the day, but had 
not yet been emptied, except in the cases where the small 
boy had found amusement in kicking over the pails and 
barrels that lined the street; so, in addition to the muck 
that filled the streets, the sidewalk, the gutters, and even 
to the middle of the street in many places, were covered 
with the contents of the upset barrels. Storekeepers 
lounged in the doorways of their dirty stores. At last the 
number of the desired tenement was found. Access to the 
front hall was gained by climbing up seven open iron 
steps, which covered the entrance to two basement shops. 
It was a double tenement—that is, there were from two to 
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four families on each floor, a hall dividing the house. A 
knock at the first door was, after a while, answered by a 
man in a wet overcoat and a hat from which the rain was 
still dripping. The opening of the door revealed a room 
thick with tobacco-smoke, a table on which was a torn as 
well as soiled red cover, on it several cups and plates that 
had evidently been used early in the day, for the streaks 
of coffee were dried on the cups and the grease hardened 
on the plates. Three or four little children stared open- 
mouthed into the face of the questioner; a woman only 
half clad sat by the window taking care of a baby. To 
the. question, “ Does Mrs. live here?” came the 
answer, “Nein, nein,” and the shutting of the door. 
Then came a walk through the narrow hall to the stairs, 
which were kicked against before they were discovered, 
the hall was so dark. There was a climb to a still darker 
hall, the only light coming from the transoms of the front 
and back doors. A knock at another door revealed a 
home just a trifle more orderly than the one down-stairs, 
and with less of the evidence of poverty, for a good sub- 
stantial dinner, judging from the odor, was cooking on the 
cooking-stove. The questioner was sent further up on 
his journey. 

Another climb, another heme, bare and dirty, and then 
another climb. When the visitor was half-way up this 
flight of stairs he heard the running of water from the 
faucet, which is in a dark hole in the wall, and a boy’s 
voice crooning over and over, “ Faster, faster, I say! 
Come faster!” When the visitor reached the top of the 
stairs he discovered that a small boy was talking to the 
Croton water, which was not running fast enough into the 
pail he had been sent to fill. To the question put he 
answered, “ Yes, front room,” and went right on with his 
little monotone, “I am in a hurry, I say; run faster! 
Faster, run faster, please run faster!” A knock at the 
door revealed the mother for whom the visitor was looking. 
The door opened from the hall into a room seven by 
twelve feet. This room was separated from the front 
room, which had two windows fronting on the street, by a 
partition in which were a door and a square window. All 
the light and air that comes into this room, which is the 
kitchen of the family, comes from the two windows on the 
front. There is a bedroom with the door opening into the 
kitchen; a window twelve inches square, just over the 
sink at which the little boy had been crooning, is the only 
means of light and ventilation. This ground plan repre- 
sents the plan of thousands of homes in New York. 

The visitor crossed the kitchen into the front room, 
which is part bedroom, parlor, and living-room of the family. 
In it area single black-walnut bed, a broken lounge, one 
chair without a seat, a sewing-machine, a bureau, and 
one chair with a whole cane seat. The kitchen contained 
a stove, a table with leaves, two other chairs with whole 
seats, and one broken one. The dark bedroom is large 
enough to hold a double bed and leave a space less than 
the opening of the door between the wall and the bed. 
These three rooms are the home of a family of eight—a 
father, a mother, and six children. Three of the children 
go to work, and bring in the steady income of the family ; 
the father is a ship-joiner, but his work is very irregular. 
He sat in bare feet, without coat or vest, the sleeves of a 
shirt that had once been white turned back from his arms, 
revealing his red flannel undershirt. The mother had on 
a short black quilted petticoat that was fit for the ash- 
barrel, and the waist of a dress which was minus buttons 
except at the waist, where there was one, and pinned with 
a safety-pin at the neck. Forconvenience the sleeves had 
been torn off at the elbow. The baby and the two little 
children had been in that room all day. The air was 
sickening. The children were pale and dirty. The father 
was dissipated. A look at the mother’s face showed her 
utterly incapable of training these children, and one real- 
ized the force of that terrible sentence of George Eliot’s, 
“ A weakness that is fatal as wickedness.” The children 


were pretty, especially the little girl of four years, who 
had soft dark eyes, and hair like spun gold. The public 
school to which these two children go, or should go, is so 
crowded that part of the time they are ynable to attend, 
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but no notice is taken of their absence. They go to school 
when they feel like it, and when it suits their convenience 
or their mother’s. 

This home, these moral and physical conditions, are rep- 
resentative of thousands of homes in New York City in 
which the future voters and mothers of voters are growing— 
one cannot say trained. It is the knowledge of this fact 
which lays greater emphasis on the statement_made by 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder: “ This is true beyond per- 
adventure: plant a free kindergarten in any gtarter of this 
overcrowded metropolis, and you have bégun then and 
there the work of making better homes, better lives, better 
citizens, and a better city.” It needs no argument to 
prove what it would be to take these children out of this 
home, and have them under the training that they would 
receive in a kindergarten ; to put them in a school where, 
if they were absent, there would be enough human interest 
in them to make the cause of their absence the subject of 
inquiry. Those who know the tenement-house mother, 
especially of the type mentioned, know that she needs con- 
trol as much as if she were a child, and to have the teacher 
really inquire why her child was not at school would be to 
her an imperative reason for the teacher’s never making 
that effort again. Even the habit of punctuality, if the 
child got nothing else; even training this mother to a sense 
of responsibility, would be of untold value. Instead, order, 
cleanliness, exactness, purpose, are brought into homes that 
before were sleeping-places, places of shelter. 

It is gratifying to note, in reading the reports of the 
several committees, that the New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation has seen, what at first was not recognized, that the 
day nursery, the kindergarten, and the kitchen garden 
should be free to the children of tenement-house homes, 
whether the mothers are wage-earners or not. When 
one considers the homes from which the children come, 
the discouraged and overworked, ill-nourished condition in 
which the mother is if she attempts at all to take care of 
her family with the limited means and still more limited 
knowledge at her command, he will see the wisdom of this. 
The tenement-house mother is rarely in the physical or 
mental condition to give her child the right sort of govern- 
ment and training. Her heart and her impulse may be 
good, but worn-out bodies and nerves are not confined to 
up-town districts ; nervous prostration with its attendant 
evils is as prevalent in the homes of the poor as in the 
homes of the rich, though not so pampered ; and a tenement- 
house mother, even though she is not a wage-earner, needs 
as much as the wage-earning woman the day nursery, the 
free kindergarten, and the kitchen garden totrain both 
herself and her child. As one of the reports said, “The 
women expressed much pleasure at the cleanliness and 
order of the rooms of the kindergarten.” One of the first 
day nursery superintendents in New York said that nothing 
surprised her so much in the first years of her connection 
with the day nurseries as the efforts the mothers made to 
comb their hair and put on at least a clean apron before 
bringing their children to the day nursery in the morning. 
It is an old story to tell of the growth of cleanliness among 
the children—how the little creature proved so attractive 
to the mother at the end of the day when she saw it clean 
and tidy that she soon learned to keep it so. Clothes 
were washed and put on the child even if she did not iron 
them, cleanliness having become a necessity to her happi- 
ness in her child. The free kindergarten continues what 
the day nursery begins. 

Three dollars a year constitutes one a member of the 
Free Kindergarten Association of New York ; one hundred 
dollars constitutes a life-membership ; and fourteen hundred 
dollars supports a kindergarten of fifty children and two 
teachers for a year. This necessity for free kindergartens 
is not confined to New York. Every large city needs 
them. Every city where manufacturing is carried on to 
any extent, whether large or small, needs a free kinder- 
garten association, and it is very hopeful for our National 
future that this feeling is gradually taking a firm hold on 
the minds of the intelligent. Fifty years’ time will show 


the benefit of the free kindergarten system in a higher 
type of citizen in this great Republic. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


It is a rare opportunity accorded the housekeepers who 
read The Christian Union—that of trying an original receipt 
for bread-making written by a bachelor; the editor hopes 
many of the housekeepers will try this receipt. The pro- 
gressive spirit of the housekeeper is shown by her willing- 
ness to experiment. A fear of experiments is to house- 
keeping what lack of enterprise is to business. 


I am a bachelor housekeeper, and always have good bread. 
I take one cake compressed yeast and dissolve in a cup of tepid 
water. I grease a deep pan, sift into it six cups of flour, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and six heaping sugar-spoons of granulated 
sugar. I then make a dough of the right consistency for mold- 
ing with the dissolved yeast and tepid water. This dough I 
knead just two hundred times, using about one cup additional of 
flour in the process. I then put the pan, with the dough in it, in a 
moderately warm place, and in from two to two and a half hours 
it is ready to mold again. Then I again mold it just two hun- 
dred times, mixing more flour, just enough to keep it from 
sticking to the hands. I then put it into two square iron pans 
and place them in a Florence tin oven, and turn the two wicks 
very low, nearly close the door, and leave it forty-five minutes. 
I then close the door, turn the wicks as high as I can without 
their smoking, and bake fifteen minutes. I then take the pans 
out, turn them end to end and reverse their position on the iron 
shelves in the tin oven, and let them bake fifteen minutes longer. 
I always have perfect bread. Dough treated thus in daylight 
makes better bread than when raised in darkness. 

OLD BACH. 


The following receipt I have found very satisfactory. I like 
the bread better than bread made with yeast : 

One quart flour, one teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful 
sugar, two heaping teaspoonfuls Royal baking-powder, half 
medium-sized cold boiled potato, and water. Sift together 
thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder: rub in the 
potato ; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a 
stiff batter, about as soft as for pound-cake; about a pint of 
water to a quart of flour will be required—more or less accord- 
ing to the brand and quality of the flour used. Do not make a 
stiff dough, like yeast bread. Pour the batter into a greased 
pan, four and a half by eight inches, and four inches deep, fill- 
ing about half full. The loaf will rise to fill the pan when 
baked. Bake in very hot oven forty-five minutes, placing paper 
over first fifteen minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon on 
top. Bake immediately after mixing. 

The receipt above will make one loaf. 

Mrs. E. J. H. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I wish to reopen the question of politic insincerity, begun in 
the issue of February 13. It is one that every person benevo- 
lently inclined must answer, and must answer by principles, not 
by citing individual cases. We all like agreeable people (peo- 
ple who agree with us), and we all enjoy the sensation of being 
agreeable (the feeling that others are pleased with us). But is 
it not essentially a matter of habitual a/¢i/ude, rather than a 
matter of saying “airy nothings”? We cannot expect to be 
congenial with every one we meet, except in so far as we have 
that one true basis of congeniality, a working belief that every 
one we meet is a child of our Father, and because of that rela- 
tion has a claim to our sympathetic hearing or helping. If we 
have that common basis we can always be truthful, though not 
necessarily wo/e-truthful. The positive, as opposed to nega- 
tive, expression has its value in social intercourse as well as in 
child-training. Let us be mindful to express the sincere com- 
mendation ; for we are all helped by appreciation, and we are 
hindered by unsympathetic criticism. A healthy soul recoils 
from uttering and from being offered “airy nothings.” Iam 
always humiliated to think I appear to any one a person who 
can be bought by that counterfeit coin. 

F.S. H. 


Hearts govern manners. More people have reason to 
blame themselves for not saying the word of approval at 
the right moment than ever have occasion to regret insin- 
cerity in expression of opinion or in exchange of social 
courtesies. Shyness and reserve, both good in their place, 
are serious bars to the application of what we might call 
social oil; and a fear of being thought of as the exponent 
of a world of “gush” has proven a stone wall to inter- 


course. 
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‘©Good Morning, Booful World!” 


By Mary F. Butts 


Baby in her nightgown 
By the window stood 

As the sun was peeping 
Above the dark fir-wood. 


The lawn was bright with dewdrops 
Scattered by the night ; 

Sweet buds along the borders 
Were opening to the light. 


The climbing morning-glories 
Bore many a tinted cup ; 
Pretty pansy faces 
Were looking sweetly up. 


Our darling gazed an instant 
At the marvelous new day— 
The hills, the trees, the blossoms 
That graced the garden way ; 


At the lovely lady lilies, 
With their petals all uncurled— 
Then clapped her hands and shouted, 
‘*Good morning, booful world !” 


Spring Birds in the Park 


By Olive Thorne Miller 


There’s never a day in the year that birds may not be 
found in Central Park. All winter, to be sure, one sees 
hardly anything but the English sparrow—noisy, sharp- 
witted little rogue that he is; but then not many of us 
care to go bird-hunting in cold weather. 

As soon as we begin to see signs of spring, however— 
when pussy-willows and jack-in-the-pulpits and arbutus 
and other fresh country things are for sale on the streets, 
and daffodils are gay in the windows ; when the trees in the 
park begin to look a little reddish or yellowish, and we know 
that the buds in which the leaves have been packed away all 
winter are swelling, and that soon every tree will be out in 
its new spring suit—then, if we look sharply about us, we 
shall see that the beautiful procession of birds coming 
back from the South has already begun. 

Some day, in strolling along a quiet walk in the park, 
we shall hear a delightful little song, that makes us stand 
still to listen—our very first song of spring ! 

If we are quiet we can easily see the singer, for he is 
not in the least shy, and he seems as glad to get back as 
we are to have him. At first, if we do not look carefully, 
we might think him one of the English sparrows we have 
seen and heard all winter, for he is about the same size, 
and dresses in a similar plain, brown-striped little coat. 
But he doesn’t act like the saucy foreigner; he never 
squawks, he doesn’t seek his food in the dirty streets, he is 
trim and neat in looks—and how he does sing ! 

“Chee! chee! chee!’ he begins with three clear, sweet 
notes, and then he falls into such a rapture of music that 
one can hardly tell how it goes, only that 


The dim world is ringing 
With a song-sparrow’s singing. 


This lovely spring bird is the song-sparrow, and it is 
easy to tell him from his vagabond relative. His breast 
is white with stripes down the sides, and a large, irregular 
sort of a blotch in black, but it is on his breast, and not on 
the throat like the English sparrow’s. His throat is white. 

Brave little creature, he often comes so early as to catch 
a few snow-storms; but with every twig icy, and a cold 
wind ruffling his feathers, he is not discouraged; he sings 
his sweet song with all his heart, and never mopes. Any 


child can know him by his dress or by his song, which 
nearly always begins with three loud, clear notes. 
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A little later, when there is no more danger of snow- 
storms, cozy nests will be built close to the ground, but 
snugly hidden away in a low bush or a thick tuft of grass, 
or even on the ground. There four or five brown speckled 
eggs are laid, and if nobody gets them—no hungry bird 
comes along who likes fresh eggs for breakfast (just as we 
do), and no saucy little squirrel spies the nest, and carries 
them off to eat; if no snake creeps through the grass and 
makes a meal of them, and no boy who doesn’t want them 
to eat, steals them just to look at, or for fun; if the pretty 
little home escapes all these dangers—why, then we may 
see a nest full of birdlings, and a very busy papa and 
mamma hunting insects all day long to feed them with. 

But before sparrow affairs get so far along as this, we 
shall wake up some fine morning—if we happen to live 
near the park—and hear 


The sweetest sound the whole year round, 
"Tis the first robin of the spring. 


“ Cheer up! Cheery!” he seems to say, and if we know 
what is pleasant to do we shall hurry out to take a look at 
him. 

If he has stopped singing, we shall probably see him on 
the ground looking for some of the long, wriggling earth- 
worms that have found out away down in the ground that 
spring is here, and have come up to feed the robins—a 
charming use for them, too. Master Robin will put down 
his head, run a foot or two, then stop short, stand up very 
straight, take a look at us, and then run on again. Every 
few minutes he will seize something we cannot see, and 
pull and tug till he gets it out of the ground, and we may 
see that it is a worm before he swallows it with a satisfied 
air. 
Then, very likely, he will fly to a low branch of a tree, 
flirt his tail once or twice, and give us the song we came 
out to hear; or perhaps he will say what sounds like “ tut! 
tut! tut!” or “ pe-ep! tut! tut!” 

The robin is a big fellow compared to the song-sparrow— 
twice as long, with brownish slate-colored back and wings, 
and a dull red breast. He wears a black cap and yellow 
beak, and his throat is streaked with white. Everybody 
knows where the robin’s nest is built—on a stout branch of 
an apple tree, or in a firm crotch of some other tree. It 
needs to be strong, for the nest is partly of mud, and 
when the lovely blue eggs have hatched, the babies are 
big, heavy fellows—for birds. 

Nothing can be prettier to look at than a young robin, 
with his spotted white breast and his bright clear eye. 
He isn’t much afraid of us either. If he happens to 
tumble out of the nest, or try to fly before he is strong 
enough, and so one is able to pick him up, he will not run 
and screech as if scared to death ; he will look his captor 
full in the face and give the robin baby-cry, and if a worm 
is offered to him, in the right way, he will snap it up in a 
second, 

But you must not think from this that it will be easy to 
bring him up in the house. In the first place, it is a ter- 
rible task to dig worms enough for him to eat, and then, as 
we don’t know how much he ought to eat, we are quite 
likely to give him either too many or too few. In fact, it 
is a very hard thing to keep a young bird alive, until we 
know a great deal about a bird’s habits. And it is very 
painful to see one suffer and die, and to remember that if 
we had let him alone he would be well and happy. 

About the time the robin comes, one may hear the blue- 
bird, though our Miss Proctor says: | 


The bluebird waits for April skies. 


What is called his song is merely a call of three notes ; his 
real song is not so loud, and hardly known except to stu- 
dents. But this simple call is one of the sweetest sounds 
of spring. He’s a charming little fellow in every way, and 
one of our bird beauties. On the back and wings he 
shows a clear sky-blue, on the throat and breast a dull red, 
and back of that snowy white. He is larger than a song- 
sparrow, but not nearly so big as a robin. 

The bluebird, too, eats earth-worms, but he doesn’t run 
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over the grass to hunt them up; in fact, he never runs 
at all, he hops. His way of getting food is to sit on the 
lowest branch of a tree, apparently doing nothing, but 
really keeping one sharp eye on the ground. Suddenly, 
if we watch him, we shall see him dive off that tree, snatch 
a worm and bring it back to his perch, where, usually, he 
will beat it on the branch before he swallows it. 

We shall not find this fellow’s nest near the ground like 
the song-sparrow’s, nor in plain sight in a tree, like the 
robins ; it will be out of sight in a hole in the trunk of an 
old tree, or a fence-post, or, if he can find a bird-house 
that the sparrows haven’t taken for their own, he will 
settle in that. He’s a delightful neighbor, for his voice is 
always sweet and his manners are gentle. I don’t think 
he could be harsh if he tried; and as for a fighting blue- 
bird, I can hardly believe there ever was one, though of 
course he will defend his home, if necessary, like any bird 
of spirit. 

Anything sweeter than a baby bluebird, with his speckled 
bib and shoulder cape, and his honest, innocent-looking 
face, would be hard to find. : 

These three birds are the first we notice in the spring, 
and they are so common, and it is so easy to tell them 
from others, that every city child should know them well. 
The pleasure as well as the use of a child’s knowing the 
names of our familiar birds it would take another column 


to tell. 
Taking the Tide at the Flood 


By Kate Upson Clark 


Not long ago four old friends sat down to a little din- 
ner together in New York. One of them was a famous 
lawyer. ‘They naturally fell to talking over old times, and, 
as men of fifty are rather apt to do, whether rightly or not, 
they agreed that young men nowadays are not what they 
used to be. 

“1 have had a striking illustration of that fact to-day,” 
said the lawyer, with a little shrug of impatience. “A 
young fellow has had a desk in my office for perhaps six 
months. He seemed bright, and came to me with a recom- 
mendation from a man in whom I have confidence. He 
said that if I would only give him a chance, that was all he 
wanted. He was willing to ‘do anything,’ and all that 
sort of talk. Well, nothing but routine work has happened 
to come in to be thrown in that boy’s way, until about a 
week ago, when I was short for time to look up some 
points about an important case which is taking up most of 
our attention at the office just now. ‘Here,’ thought I, 
‘is the chance for our young friend. Let’s see if there is 
any stuff in him.’ I sat down beside him and explained 
that I should like him to hunt up all the evidence he could 
find bearing on this subject. After having made the thing 
as plain as the nose on a man’s face, I added: ‘ Now, if 
you want to know anything further about this matter, come 
right tome. ‘There is no immediate hurry,’ I said, as I 
turned away ; ‘ but inside of a week we shall want everything 
connected with this point of the case put into perfect 
order.’ 
affair off my mind, for I have been completely absorbed in 
an entirely different part of the same case. ‘To-day it 
occurred to me that I hadn’t heard anything from him, and 
that by to-morrow or next day the papers ought to be in 
hand. I went around and asked him how he was getting on. 
He told me, with considerable hesitation, that he had been 
meaning to come and tell me that—he—‘hadn’t exactly 
—understood,’ and so forth. ‘Then why didn’t you come 
to me, as I told you to do?’ I asked him, pretty shortly. 
He stammered out a lot more about its being a big job for 
a fellow of his inexperience; and then I fairly roared, 
‘Good heavens, you puppy! I was trying to give you some 
experience!’ Then I got away as fast as I could. I was 
afraid that I should say something that I should be sorry 
for. But that young man is done for as far as I am con- 
cerned. I shall get rid of him as soon as I possibly can. 
What a chance he had! Just such a chance as I had at 
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his age—only I seized it. I knew it wasachance. This 
fellow acted as though he didn’t know a chance when he 
saw it.” 

“ How was it that you got your start ?” asked one of the 
party. “I don’t believe you ever told us.” 

“Oh, it isn’t much of a story,” said the great lawyer, 
modestly ; “but it meant a good deal to me just the same. 
I was fixed something as this boy is—the one I have been 
telling you about—in the office of a law firm who were 
doing a big business. I had had a clerk’s work for about 
six months, and was beginning to think that I never should 
get a chance to do anything else, though I had seized 
every opportunity that I could make or find to tell the 
head men in the firm that I was ready to try my hand at 
anything they had a mind to give me. Summer-time came 
around, and things were dull as dull. The rest were all 
going off on their vacations, and at last my turn came. I 
packed my trunk early in the morning, and had written my 
friends to expect me by the first train that left the'city after 
office hours that night. I felt pretty blue when I wrote, 
too. I knew they would all ask me how I was getting 
on, and I wasn’t getting on at all. I had made up 
my mind that I had been a fool to think I ever should be 
able to do any law business, anyway. I thought, with 
some show of reason, that if I really had any stuff in me, 
some of those smart men in the office would have found it 
out by this time, and would have given me something to 
do. Well, noon passed, and it ran along to three o’clock. 
It was a hot day, and I was beginning to think that it was 
time I was clearing up my desk, when I saw the head of 
the firm coming toward my desk. My heart began to 
beat. I felt somehow as though something was going to 
happen. ‘See here,’ he began, calling me by name. 
‘Here’s something which ought to be done right away. 
The case itself isn’t a hard one, but it is coming on in two 
or three weeks, and I can’t see to it myself. You have 
mentioned that you would like any business which we 
could turn over to you. You can have this, if you like, 
and we’ll see what sort of a brief you can get up.’ He 
went on to explain matters a little, and then he left me. 
My young friend down at the office would probably have 
said that he was very sorry, but he couldn’t take the job, 
as his trunk was all packed, and he didn’t wish to under- 
take any work until after the vacation. But such an idea 
never entered my héad. I rushed to the telegraph office, 
sent word to my friends that I was unexpectedly detained, 
worked at my case all of that evening, and was up bright 
and early in the morning to go at it again. It seemed to 
grow hotter and hotter, but I paid no attention to the 
weather. I had made a memorandum of the original state- 
ment of the case as soon as I had done my telegraphing. 
The old man had made matters so clear in that statement 
that I didn’t need to go to.him again. In ten days—and 
I never worked harder—my brief was ready. My legs 
shook when I went to the front office and laid it before 
my employer. All of that night I worried for fear that I 
had forgotten something, but I couldn’t think of anything 
to be done any better than I had done it. The next 
morning—I believe it was the happiest moment of my life 
—the old man came to me and told me my brief was all 
right; and I had never any lack of work from that time 

Another of the group, whose name is as well known as, 
perhaps, any other in connection with the colossal com- 
merce of New York, remarked at this point : * You are right 
about the importance of recognizing the chance when it 
comes. There is everything in it. Itis a pity that boys 
can’t understand it. Now, my own experience was some- 
thing like yours, I was keeping books in the old store of 
& , when I one day heard the head of the firm 
say to one of the partners that he wished he knew of some- 
body who could write some circulars and advertisements 
for them. ‘It ought to be some one who knows our busi- 
ness well,’ he said, ‘and yet he ought to know how to 
express himself better than most business men have been 
trained to.’ He went on more at length to explain what 


he wanted, but the others did not seem to know of any- 
body who would fill the bill. 


I went home that night 
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thinking all the way about those advertisements. I had 
some knack at writing myself, but I was naturally pretty 
bashful, and I didn’t dare to say right out that I thought 
I could write anything so important as Mr. seemed to 
think this new work to be. But the next morning [| 
screwed my courage up, and told him that I had had a 
fair education, and would like to try my hand at those 


advertisements which I had heard him asking about the’ 


day before. He was a little surprised at first, but he told 
me fully what he wanted, and I wrote the things—wrote 
them over and over, and almost wore out a dictionary and 
a thesaurus over it—and they turned out to be just what 
were wanted. I believe that I might have been keeping books 
to-day in some little back office at fifty dollars a month if I 
hadn’t caught at that chance. A man has got to be faith- 
ful and honest and ready in order to get taken into a firm 
on his merits—that goes without saying. But I don’t 
believe that I should ever have become a partner in that 
house, as I did a year after that time (and that was the 
beginning of my success), if I hadn’t seen my chance, and 
had the courage, in the face of inexperience and a knowl- 
edge that I had no special ground for expecting favors, to 
snap at it.” 

These sentiments were warmly indorsed by every man 
who was present. 


Thunder Legends 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Bang ! went the hall door; clink ! went the telephone bell ; 
and the children burst into the library, screaming. Little 
Ruth’s short skirt was drawn tight around her head, Agnes 
was pale, and.even Herbert, yesterday promoted from a 
velocipede to a bicycle, rubbed his hand across his ear at 
a particularly loud clap of thunder. 

“Oh, Aunt Bess!” they exclaimed, precipitating them- 
selves into her lap. 

‘*What a pity,” she said, after recovering her breath, 
“that we have not the wing-bone of an eagle !” 

‘The wing-bone of an eagle, Aunt Bess ?” 

‘Yes, to whistle in it, to frighten away the thunder-cloud. 
The Indians used to do that. Do you know,” raising her 
voice as a far-off rumble seemed to gallop up to the very 
door, “that the thunder is a great giant who lives under 
Niagara Falls? So an old Indian once told me. Long 
ago the great tribe of Senecas lived on a brook that 
emptied into Niagara River above the falls. A terrible 
famine came upon them, and the corn-fields dwindled away 
as if a spell were cast over them. Men were buried daily, 
and while their numbers grew thinner and thinner, the 
graveyards grew larger and larger. 

‘‘ There was a Seneca woman, young and very beautiful to 
look on; but for some unknown reason her husband 
refused to see her; and finally, in despair, she determined 
to put an end to her existence. She dressed herself in 
her gayest attire, and, taking her light, painted cedar paddle 
in her hand, she stepped into her bark canoe, and pushed 
it out into the stream. The roar of Niagara was in her 
ears, and she glided more and more rapidly down the 
stream. The boat descended the roaring rapids, and 
plunged over the precipice; but the Thunderer spread a 
blanket and caught her as she swooned away. He mar- 
ried her, and afterward rid her people of the Giant Famine 
who lived underground and ate up all the corn-fields.” 

‘‘Was she Minnehaha ?” 

‘‘ No, Agnes. Minnehaha lived far to the west, ‘ in the 
land of the Dacotahs.’ She, when the thunder roared, 
‘thought it was a great bird flying through the air, and that 
‘the noise was the fluttering of itswings. The old birds, she 


‘knew, were wise, and would not hurt the Indian daughters, 
but the young ones were foolish, and did all the mischief 
they could. Had Hiawatha been killed by lightning, she 
would have believed that the ‘young rascals of thunder 
did it.’ 

“The Dakotas have another legend of which they have 
They say that the god of the Forest 


left a curious picture, 
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lives in a tree that grows on the highest eminence, and his 
home is at the foot of it. When this god wants anything 
he leaves his house and sits on a branch of the tree, which 
they say is as smooth as glass. By his power of attraction 
he draws around him all the birds of the forest, who act as 
sentinels. This god and the god of Thunder are mortal 
enemies. When the god of Thunder comes racing along, 
casting his lightning at the tree in expectation of killing 
the god of the Forest, the latter, having been warned by 
his sentinels, has retired to the water below. The god of 
Thunder sends his lightning after him, but, coming in con- 
tact with the water, it is lost. However, there are a great 
many gods of Thunder. You will see by the picture that 
they carry forked lightnings in their hands. 

“They say that once a bird of thunder was killed on the 
Mississippi River. It had a face like a man, with a nose 
like an eagle’s bill ; its body was long and slender, and its 
wings had zigzag lines to represent lightning. 

“ Another tribe of Indians, who believe that thunder is 
a bird, say that he builds his nest on the pinnacle of tower- 
ing mountains. ‘Two daring boys once scaled the height 
and thrust sticks into the eyes of the nestlings. But 
instantly there flashed forth such wrathful tongues of fire 
that the sticks were shivered to atoms. 

“So leave birds’ nests alone, Herbert; and see, children, 
there is the rainbow !” 


Two Letters 


Some weeks ago there appeared an article in these 
columns entitled “ How to Practice.” A little girl out 
West read it, and sent the following letter to Miss Ludlow, 
who wrote the article : 


Dear Miss Ludlow : 

I am a little girl who is trying to learn to play on the violin. 
I read your article in The Christian Union on “ How to Prac- 
tice,” and think there were a good many parts of it that apply 
to violin practice as well as piano. I think that Mendelssohn’s 
saying, “ Progress is made by work alone, and not by talking,” 
is a true principle. 

I was interested in your directions, and I want to know if you 
could give me any hints especially adapted to practicing violin 
scales over and over again, to keep the fingers active and 
strong. 

I have been taking lessons of a good teacher for about two 
years, and a part of my work now is Shradieck’s “ Technical Vio- 
lin School.” Yours respectfully, wane 


To this letter Miss Ludlow replied as follows. Thinking 
that there were many boys and girls to whom Miss Lud- 
low’s letter would be helpful, we publish it : 


To Miss 

My dear young Friend—I am very much pleased that my 
article on “ How to Practice” helped you, and think, as you do, 
that a good deal of it may be applied to the violin. I am sorry 
that, as I do not play the violin myself, I cannot tell you much 
that you do not already know. 

It seems to me the most necessary thing to do is to listen and © 
criticise yourself. You know how hard it is to think of your 
position, of your bowing, of your tone, and ever so many other 
things at once; but if you notice every little thing you do, and 
then compare it with the way it ought to be done, you can teach 
yourself more than anybody can ever tell you. If you think a 
good deal about your practicing, you will soon find out which 
exercises and scales are hardest for you to do, and it is probable 
that these will do you the most good, because they will take more 
real work to master them. Try to conquer your worst faults 
first, but don’t neglect the other things. If you find your fingers 
are weak, you can use your common sense, and make up little 
exercises to strengthen the left hand. For instance, take one 
finger at a time; bend it over and stretch it as far as you can, 
making it touch your hand as near the wrist as possible; then 
hold it there while you count ten. 

I am sure if you are interested enough in your music to think 
a good deal about it and criticise yourself, you will make rapid 
progress. 

Wishing you ever so much pleasure in your work, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jutta O. LUDLOW, 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Apostle’s Shadow or Unconscious 


Influence’ 


By the Rev. M. M. G. Dana’ 
That at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of 
them.—Acts v.. 15. 

I bring you from these words a story suggested rather 
than told. It is surely a notable thing that this once rude 
and uncultured fisherman has now become possessed of 
such singular power. Along the streets of the city of his 
fathers he finds the sick have been placed, that on them, 
as he went his way, his shadow might fall, and, lo! this had 
a curative effect. How full of mystery is this matter of 
personal influence! Who can understand how it is that we 
unconsciously affect others? What fascination there is in 
shadows, too! Now itis the shadow of a great rock in the 
desert that becomes the weary traveler’s halting-place, and, 
sheltered behind it, he has lain himself down, protected 
from the scorching sun. Then it is the shadow of some 
stately tree that performs a like service to the tired and 
wayworn pilgrim, keeping canopied over by its waving 
foliage a cool spot where children love to play, and where 
those roaming the fields find relief from the noontide heat, 
and the tourist a covert from the storm. Is there any 
mosaic work more exquisite than that beneath our feet as 
we tread our way by night or noon, with sunlight or moon- 
light shimmering through the trees and checkering the 
pavements with the tracery of reflected leaf and limb? 
Here before us is an instance where the shadow cast by a 
godly man had arestorative power. It is an Apostle mov- 
ing along the public street lined with needy persons, who 
unconsciously blesses those on whom his shadow falls. It 
is with every thoughtful, earnest person a study how to 
make the most of life—how to do the most for others while 
passing through it. That, I take it, is the thought upper- 
most here in your college world. For is it not the art of 
living that you are all seeking to master ? 

Well, first, let me remind you that the unconscious influ- 
ence flowing out from each one of us all the time is the 
shadow cast by ourcharacters. Every one who lives affects 
those with whom he meets. We give and take in this 
subtle commerce which goes on between rational beings. 
We are embodiments of certain principles, tastes, purposes, 
and therefore we influence others ; even when not conscious 
of it, our self-hood is reflected, and that is the shadow we 
cause to fall upon those near us; and one of the solemni- 
ties of our life is that we are responsible, not alone for what 
we purposely do, but also for what we unconsciously do. It 
is what we sometimes call the person’s air that impresses 
us before a word has been spoken. It is this which 
accounts for the fact that there are those who affect us 
favorably, and attract us unconsciously to themselves. 
There is a moral aroma of character, a personal magnetism 
to which we yield. Its spell is on us, for good or evil, ere 
we are conscious of it. 

In this chapter from which comes our text we have two 
contrasted pictures illustrative of the two kinds of influence 
every one exerts. In the first, we have the Apostle preach- 
ing his great Pentecost sermon, and laboring to convert his 
numerous auditors to beliefin Christ. That is his intended 
influence at its highest. In the second picture we have 
Peter out of the pulpit, bent now on no conscious effort to 
reach the souls of men, yet still remedially affecting 
those who sought to put themselves where his shadow 
would fall upon them ; and it is the latter that shows us the 
invisible potency of a truly Christlike character, and the 
subtle power of unconscious influence. It also attests the 
fact that the real power of our religion lies not so much in 
its written creeds as in the personal and perpetual influ- 
ence of its long line of confessors. 

Then, again, let me help you clearly to recognize that 
it is by shadow-casting that we do our chiefest good or 


1 Preached at Wellesley College. 
2 Pastor Kirk Street Congregational Church of Lowell, Mass. 
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harm. It is a serious thing when we remember that we 
are so constituted that we cannot be in the world a single 
day without influence of some sort. For what we are, 
what is in us, in the form of personal beliefs, acquired 
knowledge, cherished ambitions, is all the while getting 
reflection. The voice, expression of the face, carriage of 


‘ the body, the unconstrained wayside talk, are all the out- 


come or expression of character, and these are what others 
see and feel. So conduct is only character made visible 
and active. That is why there is no sovereignty for good 
like to that which the truly pure and noble exert. Dr. 
Johnson once said, “ No one could be under the same 
umbrella for a few moments with Edmund Burke and not 
feel that he was the greatest man in all England.” Genial 
and gifted Dr. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, wrote in his 
diary, after a call he made on Dr. Barth, the devoted German 
missionary and Christian scholar, ‘‘ May God make me 
such, and I shall pity Cesar.” Of many sweet and lofty-lived 
persons could it be said, in the words in which Dante 
described Beatrice, that “God seemed in their countenances 
to rejoice.” Yea, have we not seen those who have 
caught from Christ a strange, surpassing radiancy, and yet, 
like Moses and Stephen, wist not that their faces shone? 
So martyrs and poets,and those whose passion it was to 
do good, have come to have countenances that looked 
like porcelain with a divine light behind. It will ever be 
a classic story how, as Florence Nightingale passed through 
the crowded wards of the hospitals in the Crimea, the sick 
and dying soldiers to whom she ministered with an angel’s 
love and tenderness used to kiss the shadow she cast upon 
their cots. We need not preach our best thoughts or go 
on far-away missions to exert our loftiest influence. It 
is enough if where we are, and because of what we are, 
our falling shadows prove benedictions. 

Just here, remember, is the point where you need to 
watch yourselves. It is not probable that you will inten- 
tionally do wrong, or purposely influence others in a way 
to harm them. It will be your unconscious influence that 
you shall need to guard. Put the two exhibits side by 
side which the Apostle Peter here makes: As a preacher 
delivering his first sermon, and with such transcendent 
effect. What a superb figure he makes! How he appeals 
to our imagination and wakens our hero-worship! It is 
influence exerted when every accessory seems to enhance 
its reach. Look at him shortly after, when off duty in its 
more public and professional sense, and observe his influ- 
ence—by virtue of his passing shadow. Here, side by 
side in most impressive manifestation, are his conscious and 
unconscious influence. Both are immediate and effective, 
and for the reason that the man has not changed. He is 
not one person as a preacher and another as a disciple. 
He is in public and private a man of holy thought and 
purpose. His outgo is alike at all times. His piety is 
not put on for some great occasion. It is natural, and, 
while varying in its manifestations, is ever the same radi- 
ant, glorious thing. Character truly Christlike will always 
make the same impression. Behavior can never betray it ; 
for what is behavior but the making the real self visible? 
So a distinguished preacher from across the water, whose 
work lay amid students, said, “ A living Christian is a speak- 
ing Bible,” and Paul, writing to the converts in Corinth, 
said, “ Ye are our epistles,” known and read of all men. 
If, then, we would have our hours of quiet, uncon- 
strained life tally with those signalized by great inspira- 
tions and unusual achievement, we must have at all times 
and in all places a truly Christlike character. 

Here, too, we have suggested to us one way in which you 
may be of benefit to others. It is not alone your pur- 
posed efforts that do the most good. Nor is it the most 
eloquently spoken words that convince men the quickest. 
It is by shadow-casting we can oftentimes do more; our 
best work is said to be spontaneous. The old masters 
painted for glory,and knew not that virtue had gone out 
of them. Fra Angelico’s face beamed with the very spirit 
of the Cross, and the countenance of the sweet hymnist 
Keble was compared to an illuminated clock from which 
the color and gilding had faded, but the ravages of time 
were more than compensated by the light which shone 
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from within. “ He that makes a noble character writes the 
finest kind of a book,” said a noted divine now passed 
away. Character knows no insulation ; every good per- 
son, because such, is a power. I do not mean to dispar- 
age conscious influence, but rather emphasize the fact that 
it is through our unconscious influence we are constantly 
felt, and accordingly take our rank amid our contempo- 
raries. All your acquisitions here, need I remind you, 
are primarily for what they help you in character to become. 
It is not smartness, but goodness, that in these days does 
most to help the world. Character, Emerson said, reaches 
over our heads. 

Now, here you are, each of you, in this world of your own, 
influencing and being influenced in turn; powers among 
your mates, not so much because of what you know or do 
in the class-room and in public, as because of what you 
are characterwise. And you have been, every day since 
you came here, unconsciously influencing others. There 
is no doubt that what you set yourselves to accomplish 
you will do well. But what our text bids you remember 
is that the shadow you cast when unwatched, when 
intent on no great errand, but just living your ordinary 
life, speaking and acting without any thought of what 
comes of them, is helping or harming others. Whata 
world ours would be if we only and everywhere let fall on 
it the shadow of a cheerful, courageous, courteous, Christian 
life, and, wherever we moved, unconsciously healed divisions 
and hurts and helped those who saw us to try and do bet- 
ter! We would then change society by our very presence, 
and transform others by being to them embodiments of a 
beautiful piety. 

That is not the only useful clock that strikes accurately 
and loudly, thus calling the attention of passers-by to the 
time, or making known to weary watchers or the sufferers 
on beds of pain and languishing that the morning cometh: 
that clock whose face, as seen by the busy multitude, in- 
forms truly, and silently bears its testimony to the passing 
hours, is equally useful. To be is infinitely more than to 
seem, and character modeled after Christ is always potent, 
its shadow always a blessing. 


The Theology of David’ 


I say the theology of David, without considering the 
question whether David is the author of this Psalm. For as 
we speak of the Homeric ballads, though all may not have 
been written by Homer; the theology of Calvin, meaning 
thereby the theology which received its inspiration from 
his thought ; and the Mosaic statutes, though part of the 
code may have been of a later date, so I may speak of the 
theology of David, whether this particular Psalm was writ- 
ten by him, or by one of that school of poets of which he 
may be regarded as the founder. 

No passage in the Bible of equal length, either in the Old 
Testament or the New, contains so complete and compre- 
hensive an analysis of the character of God as the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm. What Whittier’s “ Eternal 
Goodness ” is in American poetry, that the One Hundred 
and Third Psalm is in Hebrew poetry. 


The first five verses of this Psalm might be called the 
Gospel according to David. It is a Gospel so grand, so 
comprehensive, that by the side of it much even of 
modern Gospel preaching seems narrow and feeble. Con- 
sider how great is this glad tidings. ‘The Lord forgives all 
our iniquities ; the least need his forgiveness, and for the 
greatest his forgiveness is ready. He heals all our dis- 
eases; there is no present infirmity, as there is no past 
transgression, for which there is not cure in his illimitable 
mercy. He redeems our life from that self.destruction 
which would inevitably result from these iniquities and dis- 
eases if he were not our Physician. Forgiven, healed, re- 
deemed from our own undoing, we are crowned by him. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S. C. E. Topic for May 15, 
1892.— Psalm ciii. 
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The glory of our coronation reflects not our merit but his 
loving kindness and tender mercies ; for all his kindnesses 
are loving kindnesses, and all his mercies are tender—that 
is, tending, nursing—mercies. And when this crowned life 
draws toward its close, he satisfieth our age (for that I 
believe to be the correct rendition of the word translated 
“ mouth ”’) with good, so that the aged saint finds his last 
hours full of a hope brighter and better than that of his 
youth, 


The Lord is a Judge. He looks upon the children of 
men. He sees how they oppress one another. He will 
call the oppressor to account and give the oppressed deliv- 
erance. ‘“ Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad before the Lord, for he cometh to judge the earth. 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, and the peo- 
ple with his truth.” 

He is not an unknown God. He has revealed—that is, 
unveiled—himself. ‘“ He made known his ways unto Moses, 
his doings unto the children of Israel.” In the word of 
prophet and of lawgiver he is disclosed to his worshiping 
children. 

Righteous is he, but more than righteous. It has been 
said that God must be just, and may be merciful. The 
writer of this Psalm would rather have reversed this saying, 
would have declared that God must be merciful, and may 
be just. He will not always chide, but his mercy endureth 
forever. He is slow to anger, but he is great in mercy. 
He has that love which sympathizes, he has compassion 
with man ; that is, he suffers with the suffering. He not 
only has this sympathy and compassion, he is full of it; as 
a mountain that is full of water which bubbles forth in 
springs and rills that fill the rivers of the valley. The proof 
of what he will be in the future is the history of what he 
has been in the past. Why should we fear to trust his 
mercy, whose mercy has been so abundantly manifested ? 
Why should we think that the death of the erring and the 
sinful transforms God’s feeling toward them from one of 
pity into one of hate and wrath? He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins; why should we think he will do so? 
Why, having cast our sins upon him, should we take them 
up again and bear them as a burden? As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us. Why should we make pilgrimage after them to 
recover them and bind them upon our back again ? 


This revelation of the character of God, the prophet 
declares, is written in the best experiences of man. The 
Bible is an illustrated book, and life affords its illustrations. 
He who taught us to say “ Our Father ” inspired in the par- 
ent’s heart that pity for the inexperience and the imper- 
fection of youth, in order that we might see in the father’s 
heart the heart of the Eternal Father reflected. Like asa 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
even fear him. Who can tell what is his love towards those 
that love him? Christ plucked this bud from the Hebrew 
Psalmody ; and, as he held it in his hand, it blossomed into 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. In that parable we know 
how the Father pities those that, even with the shallowest 
and poorest repentance, turn to him for help. 

Surely we ought to understand better than the Hebrew 
Psalmist did the meaning of the declaration, “ He remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” For that we may know how well 
God knows us, God has taken on him our own nature, and 
lived among us our own life, so that he knows our infirm- 
ities, not by the knowledge of observation only, but by that 
of personal experience. 

But this mercy of the Lord, this helpfulness, this service, 
is all conditioned on our keeping his covenant and remem- 
bering his precepts. This is not because he will not help 


those who are not worthy of his help; it is because that 
end which he seeks for us is righteousness, and obedience 
is the only door through which any man ever can enter into. 
righteousness. As it is impossible to help a boy to swim 
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who will not obey your directions and strike out manfully, 
since the very end of your instructions is to make him self- 


dependent in the water, so it is not possible for God to 


save men except through their own co-operating endeavor. 
For salvation is righteousness, and if the soul is not seeking 
to be righteous, God cannot confer righteousness upon it. 
Finally, this God, thus forgiving, healing, redeeming, 
crowning, satisfying, judging, revealing, compassionating, 
purifying, pitying, understanding, is the Lord God Almighty, 
he whose throne is in the heavens, he whose kingdom 
tuleth over all, he who comes conquering and to conquer, 
he who will not finish his work of grace until the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his 


Christ. 


Put, then, together the names of God which this Hebrew 
Psalm attributes to him : 


Saviour. Physician. Redeemer. 
Provider. Judge. Revealer. 
Friend. Purifier. Father. 
Companion. Lover. King. 
Pentecost 
By Arenarpe 


Every miracle narrated in the Scriptures is full of 


‘teaching. For example: What could more strongly teach 


us that he, the Christ, is Lord of the Resurrection and 
the Life, and that in him the grave has lost its victory 
and death its sting, than in the miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus? What stronger proof can we have that we 


‘should look to him for our daily bread than we find in 


the miracle of the loaves and fishes? He is the Lord 
of healing also, as is shown in the miracle of the touching 
the hem of his garment. 

“And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” 

If the word “tongues” shall be construed figuratively, 
as the context certainly ought to be, and as that word is 
most assuredly used in every other place in the chapter, 
the teaching of that miracle in itself, and independent of 
its surroundings, rises to a beauty, a power, and a dignity 
unsurpassed by any in all the miracles recorded from 


-Genesis to the Revelation. That it should be used figu- 


ratively is indicated by a similar use in every other place 
in that chapter where it is used at all. Look and see. 

Verse 4: “ They began to speak with other tongues ”— 
t, ¢, languages. 

Verse 8: “ How hear we every man in our own tongue,” 
etc.—z. ¢., language. 

Verse 11: “ We do hear them speak in our tongues,” 
etc.—. ¢., language. 

If the metaphorical use in every other place in the chap- 
ter indicates a similar employment of the word “ tongues ” 
in the third verse, the context affords stronger and almost 
absolute proof. Those tongues were not fire. Nothing 
can be clearer than that. They were “like as of fire.” 
The language is not literal, but figurative, throughout. 
Generically, the words “tongues” and “fire” are tropes. 
Specifically, “ fire” is a simile ; tongues, a metonymy. The 
language used in that verse is unquestionably the language 
of metaphor. 

In other words, the Apostles spoke in language of fire 
And surely, when Peter told that vast congregation that 
they, with their wicked hands, had taken the Lord and 
Christ, whom they had slain, he spoke burning words. 

And these tongues (or languages) used by the Apostles 
were cloven or divided ? 

Precisely. 

And verses 7 to 11 show exactly how they were divided. 

Read and see. 

“ Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans ?” 

The question intimates that the Apostles spoke in the 
Galilean tongue or dialect. And what follows shows that 
“the Spirit gave them utterance,” so that their tongue or 
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speech was divided (cloven) into at least fifteen other 
tongues or dialects. Read further and see: 

“And how hear we every man in our own tongue [or 
language]? Parthians [1], and Medes [2], and Elamites [3], 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia [4], and in Judea [5], and 
Cappadocia [6], in Pontus [7], and Asia [8], Phrygia [9], 
and Pamphylia [ro], in Egypt [11], and in parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene [12], and strangers of Rome [13], Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes [14], and Arabians [15], we do hear them 
speak in our tongues [or languages] the wonderful works 
of God.” 

Fifteen tongues are specified. But this was not all. 
Verses five and six declare : 

“There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men out 
of every nation under heaven.” And “every man heard them 
speak his own language,” so that the Apostles’ speech was 
cloven (or divided) into every language spoken under 
heaven. 

Nor did the “tongues” sit upon the Apostles. The 
third verse declares, “ it sat upon each of them;” and the 
pronoun “it,” instead of representing the plural noun 
“tongues,” unquestionably refers to a singular noun, either 
expressed or understood. And the context indicates that 
it refers to the miraculous gilt of speaking many tongues in 
one breath; 7. 4, each of the Apostles was endowed with 
the gift of cloven tongues. And there is further proof 
that the speech was not of an ordinary kind. 

I am not an iconoclast, and I do not wish to disturb the 
serenity of those who consider not only the original writers 
of the Scriptures inspired, but who also ascribe divine 
inspiration to copyists of manuscripts, to translators, to 
compositors, and even to binders of the Book. We are 
warranted in using reason in interpreting this most wonder- 
ful of all books. In the Astor Library is now carefully 
preserved a copy of the Bible from which the word “ not” 
is omitted from the seventh commandment. Who shall 
say we should not apply our reason to that omission, and 
charge it to the compositor? Indeed, this proves that any 
edition of the Bible should be always read with reason. 

But I am digressing. The other proof confirming this 
interpretation of the cloven tongues is found in verse sixth, 
although one must go behind the King James version 
for another translation, which is more literal and not so 
liberal, in order to obtain that cumulative evidence. That 
version reads : 

“‘ Now, when this was noised abroad,” etc. 

The marginal note in your reference Bible will give a 
more literal and peculiar sentence. This is what it says: 

“When this voice was made,” etc. 

And that voice of Peter uttered in language of fire (see 
verses 14 to 36), and in the Galilean tongue, was “ made” 
into the tongue of “men out of every nation under 
heaven.”’ 

If this construction of this chapter shall be accepted, a 
marvelous lesson comes to the Christian. It presents a 
wonderful antithesis to a great event in the Old Testament, 
such as Paul calls attention to in 1 Corinthians xv., 22. 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 

Dead in Adam! Alive in Christ! 

And as the men were confounded and the tongues 
divided at Babel (Genesis xi.), even so the men were con- 
founded and the tongues cloven by the Pentecost miracle. 

Scattered at Babel! United at Pentecost! 

Where in the Scripture can be found two antitheses 
forming such a harmonious parallel ? 

Christ the antithesis of Adam ! 

Pentecost the antithesis of Babel ! 

And in this light, what Christian shall say the Pentecost 
miracle is aimless as to its teaching? Who shall say it is 
not fraught with teachings at once the most powerful and 
most beautiful of them all ? 

And these are the lessons: 

First—The old dispensation punished those who would 
build themselves into heaven ; the new forgave. 

Second— Upon that forgiveness, heaven came down to 
men as a matter of grace. And— 

Christ has atoned. ‘The spirit of Truth is come to all. 
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Religious News 


The Brotherhood of Christian Unity 
Its First Year’s History 
By Theodore F. Seward 


The first anniversary of the founding of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity was held at Orange, N. J., April 20. What has 
it accomplished ? What proof does the year’s history give of 
its right to exist ? 

It has shown its power in two directions: it is a revelation 
and it is an education. As a revelation, it has brought to light, 
or at least has placed in a much stronger light, the fact that 
Christians everywhere and of every name are rebelling against 
the domination of creeds. They are coming to realize that 
creed formulations are divisive in their influence and a means 
of preventing the unity of spirit and effort which should exist 
between different bodies of Christ’s followers. 

As an education, it is helping to bring the mind of Christen- 
dom back to; the teachings of Christ. No one can sign the 
pledge of the Brotherhood without reconsidering from the foun- 
dation the nature of his faith. No better proof of this is needed 
than the fact that some earnest Christians are not willing to 
sign it. They are not yet wholly free from the influence of an 
ecclesiastical system which requires subscription to “a plan of 
salvation ” rather than simple faith in Christ. The pastor of 
a Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, who signed and re- 
—— the pledge, gives an effective statement of the case in his 
etter : 

“I appreciate what you say about the difficulty ministers 
have in initiating movements of this kind. They find that any 
effort on their part to recognize and work with other religious 
bodies or organizations not distinctively religious, but carried on 
in the spirit of Christ, is looked upon with suspicion by some 
people in the Church who have the unchristian idea that fellow- 
ship with those who think differently from themselves is treach- 
ery to their own belief. I hope the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity will do something in the way of rooting out this old 
heathen idea.” 

The movement exerts an educational influence not only 
through its pledge, but also by the influence of its motto, 
“Love your neighbor and respect his beliefs.” So long and 
so deeply have church members been impressed with the 
duty of “standing up” for the special form of truth repre- 
sented by their own particular denomination, that the idea of 
respecting “the other side” is virtually a new thought in the 
religious world. That this is the true Christian standard is 
beyond question, but the mass of the people still need to be 
educated up to it. 

The year’s history cannot be given in statistics. It has been 
a time of seed-sowing. The dynamic quality of the movement 
is shown by the variety of representative minds that have been 
attracted to it, by the great number of ministers and laymen in 
all parts of the country who are laboring to promote it, and by 
the recognition it has received from the leaders of other religious 
organizations. The Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., the founder and 
President of the Society of Christian Endeavor, in signing the 
pledge of the Brotherhood, writes: “I am heartily in favor of its 
principles as I understand them. It seems to me that, if 
accepted, as I trust they will be, they may do much towards 
counteracting the evils of mere sectarianism, while not interfer- 
ing with a wise and proper denominationalism.” 

The Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., author of “ Our Country,” and 
General Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States, has put the case so clearly and so forcibly that my brief 
report cannot conclude better than by quoting his entire letter: 


My Dear Brother: 

I rejoice to learn of the growth of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. It 
affords an expression of the growing spirit of fellowship and union among 
Christians, and at the same time ministers to that growth. It must serve to 
bring the various denominations into closer relations. It might fairly be called 
“the common denominator of all denominations.” I rejoice againthat it aims 
not simply at cultivating a sentiment, but also at increasing practical Christian 
co-operation. 

Your work sustains close relations to that of the Evangelical Alliance. You 
and we alike aim to bring Christians nearer together and to secure their co-oper- 
ation in applying the principles of the Gospel to the entire life of each com- 
munity, believing, as Mr. Gladstone has said, that “it can and will correct 
everything needing correction.” 

There is, however, one important difference which insures that the work of 
each organization will supplement that of the other instead of imterfering with 
it; viz., the local Brotherhood is a fellowship of individuals, while the local 
Alliance is an organization of churches and does its work in the name of the 
churches. To that work I am sure the Brotherhood will be only helpful. | 
would like to see its membership co-extensive with that of the Church Invisible. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, Josian STRONG. 
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How Some of the Presbyteries Feel About It 
From a Special Correspondent 


At the spring meeting of the Cincinnati Presbytery, held 
April 18-20, the anti-progressives met with a disastrous defeat. 
They had carefully worked up and put into the field a ticket of 
commissioners to the General Assembly, and every nerve was- 
strained to secure its election. Upon this ticket was W. H. 
Roberts, who had already begun a vigorous canvass for the 
moderatorship of the General Assembly. Their opponents, how- 
ever, consisting of the liberals and moderate men, who have sud- 
denly awakened to the seriousness of the situation, united to elect 
a representative ticket. Dr. James, J. M. Anderson, William Car- 
son, their nominees, were elected by the following votes: Ander- 
son, 92; James, 80; Carson, 58. The vote cast for the anti- 
progressive nominees was: Roberts, 34; Lowe, 11; Monfort, 9; 
McKibbin, 15. The total number of votes cast was to2. It 
will be remembered that Dr. McKibbin was one of the speakers. 
who won a little reputation last year at Detroit by reason of his 
speech favoring the Assembly’s vetoing Professor Briggs’s appoint-- 
ment to the chair of Biblical Theology, and further that he and 
Dr. Monfort and Dr. Roberts were three of the four (Dr. J. G. 
Monfort being the fourth) in whose company the first resolution 
overturing the General Assembly to take action on Dr. Briggs’s 
teachings originated. 

The Committee of Presbytery appointed to consider erroneous 
teaching within the bounds of the Presbytery had decided to- 
recommend that Professor Smith be tried for heresy. Avowedly 
owing to the serious illness of his child, it was decided to recom- 
mend postponement until the June meeting. To this the Pres- 
bytery agreed. It was evident to any close observer that had’ 
the report of the committee been received, the recommendation. 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated. As it is, it may be 
safely assumed that he will not be tried. 

At the Cleveland meeting of Presbytery, Dr. Hall, a superan- 
nuated clergyman, introduced resolutions strongly condemnatory 
of the present methods of Biblical criticism, assuring his brethren 
that if the shades of the departed predecessors of Drs. Hadyn 
and Sprecher were only present they would render a swift and 
unerring decision on such matters. This reference to himself: 
brought Dr. Haydn to his feet at once when Dr. Hall had taken 
his seat. He rose to his full height, and, aftera brief but telling 
speech, in which the positions of his elder brother were repu- 
diated, he introduced a substitute in which it was declared that 
the Cleveland Presbytery refused to put itself on record as in any 
sense opposed to scientific, free, reverent, untrammeled criticism 
of the Bible in order that we may ascertain the truth, whatever 
the truth may be. This, in substance the meaning of Dr. 
Haydn’s substitute, was carried with only one dissenting voice. 

While these events were going on in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, a very significant set of resolutions bearing in the same 
direction, and having special reference to “Church papers,” 
were introduced by Dr. Putnam in the Logansport Presbytery, 
held at Kentland, Ind. The “ Commercial Gazette” of Cincin- 
nati afew days ago called attention to these resolutions and to 
the fact that “ for some unaccountable reason ” they escaped the 
vigilant attention of the editors of the various religious weeklies. 
They were adopted by a rising vote,"and will be sent as an 
overture to the General Assembly. These resolutions in pre- 
amble pointed out that some of the religious papers, purporting 
to be in a special sense Presbyterian church papers, often dis- 
cuss questions of theology and church government with a tone 
of authority, while they are, in fact, under private ownership and 
“wholly without any sort of ecclesiastical inspiration, authority, 
supervision, or accountability.” Therefore the overture asks 
the General Assembly to issue a pastoral letter to the churches, 
cautioning the people “ against receiving the statements of such 
papers as anything more than the expression of private and indi- 
vidual opinions, without weight of ecclesiastical authority of any 
kind whatever, these papers being church papers only in name,. 
and so called by courtesy.” An admonition to the papers 
referred to is also recommended, that they be more “ guarded 
against needless controversy, and if controversy must be ad- 
mitted to their columns, to be fair, courteous, and honest in 
their contentions.” 


—Says the “ Boston Herald:” “While the Unitarians are 
trembling for fear that their Channing House may be snatched 
from them by the commands of the rapacious city government, 
and the Congregationalists. are planning to rebuild the Congre- 
gational House on its old site at an expense of half a million, 
the Churchmen of Boston have clubbed together and purchased 
a modest Episcopal House at No. 1 Joy Street, where, in the 
future, a great part of their routine diocesan. business will be- 
transacted.” 
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A Great French Preacher 
By Grace King 


The Rev. C. Wagner is an Alsatian, one of the refugees since 
the Franco-Prussian War, from a country to a nation; a wave, 
in that refluence of French-German Protestant thought and 
action, driven by political cataclysm from the boundaries to the 
nerve and brain center of France. One cannot travel far in the 
reading world of Paris without hearing of Wagner the author. 
His book “Jeunesse” is in its third edition; “Justice” in its 
second. They are not producing a sensation, but an effect. 
Their titles alone, among the innumerable titles of the Parisian 
heaps of books, catch the eye, as a novelty perhaps not 
appreciable outside of Paris; their contents are seed to the 
reflective mind. One of the able critics of literature and ethics 
of France to-day says of “ Jeunesse” that “its table of contents 
alone reveals it to be the important book of the time,” adding, 
“ What Wagner is doing for us no man but Wagner can do.” 

Wagner the preacher is more difficult to find. The card 
announcing the appointments of the Liberal Protestant Church 
of Paris assigns him regularly every other Sunday to a small 
mission hall in what might be called the obscure and igno- 
ble alleyway, la Rue des Arquebes-Siers, in the historic Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, not far from the Place de la Bastile. Occa- 
sionally he occupies the desk on the platform of the Salle de la 
Société de Geographie in the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain. 
In the mission hall there is a large Sunday-school, filled, as the 
Sunday-schools ,are here, with a pathetically eager, intelligent, 
and spiritually hungry-looking class of children; of the people, 
too, there is a small congregation here, with a thick sprinkling 
of outsiders, followers, or, as yet, perhaps it is safer to say lis- 
teners, of Wagner, but who nevertheless do follow him around 
in his various appointments. A not overlarge number, it is true, 
and but a slowly increasing one; but, looking around upon them, 
Sunday after Sunday—grave, earnest, critical listeners—one is 
impressed that they are the men (and women) of his apostrophe 
in “Jeunesse.” Men of faith and action, of love and hate, with 
clear-seeing eye, pulsating breast, vigorous arm; men who, turn- 
ing away from the vain spectacles of fancy, and the vain clack- 
ing of words, silently put their hands to the plow, and trace for 
their demonstration their furrow in open life. 

One of these men is Wagner himself, tracing his furrow across 
the tangled fields of Parisian life. A vigorous, one might say a 
coarsely vigorous, plowman, over medium height, stalwart, strong, 
full-blooded ; thick, swarthy skin ; a head and face not to attract 
attention, except for energy, vivid common sense, and inspira- 
tion to confidence. A face and figure, on the whole, one takes 
satisfaction in seeing, in the conventional bands and gown. He 
is not an orator, “ with intention ”’—his delivery, warmly colored 
by personality of tone and gesture, is the spontaneous delivery 
of a man whose tongue is moved directly by the piston of his 
brain, whose voice and intonations are governed by the hair-springs 
of his heart—a heart which, from his sermons and books, seems 
to be all compassion for humanity, all love for children, and all 
courage to battle the evils of time and place that beset them and 
threaten their future; evils, if the eye deceive not, which he has 
lived, thus knowing. 

Using the liturgy of the Reformed Protestant Church of 
France, one would judge perfunctorily, it remains noticeable 
that the hymns are apt quotations to illustrate the text. The one 
original prayer shows a perhaps unpremeditated, but never- 
theless a perceptible, avoidance of the conventional pulpit tone 
and manner: “a most reasonable prayer,” one comments, 
“addressed to an attentive, listening, reasonable All-Father.” 
Taking up a small, ordinary-looking Bible, he reads a chapter 
from the New Testament, in the ordinary natural tone in which a 
lawyer would read his authorities. Before he has finished, his 
audience has selected his text; and his sermon is then and 
there half preached; and that is how he, Wagner, is doing the 
work that no one but Wagner can do. As his prayer makes God 
an earnest, listening, reasonable Father, so his reading of one of 
Christ’s simple encyclicals makes it more real, more modern, 
than the Pope’s bruited encyclical of a few months ago. And 
there are no newspapers needed to advocate its policy, no depu- 
ties to vaunt its wisdom, no priests to translate it to the vulgar 
ear. What need of writing? What need of talk—comment? 
The questions of the hour—where are they? We are the 
questions of the hour, and Christ has given us our solution, 
nineteen centuries ago. Details? St. Paul: “ Blessed are they 
which hunger and thirst after righteousness [in French, justice], 
for they shall be filled.” 

“For as the body is one and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body being many are one body: so 
also is Christ—” 

“ Verily, 1 say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

“ Take up your cross, and fo/low me.” 
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Can these texts convey to a foreign reader the intense mean- 
ing of their import here in Paris to-day? Think of them in 
their farthest application, and then turn the thought as a 
measuring-rod to the present moral, political, and intellectual 
condition of the world’s capital to-day—in the three spheres of 
mind and body, the condition that has arrived before in the 
world’s history, of a people in the to-morrow, of a yesterday’s 
satiety of license. 

Does the thought measure to the covering of the situation? 
Does any other so measure and cover it? So thinks not Wag- 
ner. 

“ The regeneration of France by spiritual education of its 
mind and body diseased youth. The reaffirmation of France, of © 
the world, by solidarity—human, social, religious solidarity”— 
that is the manifesto of Christ to-day to clericals, anti-clericals, 
to Right, Left, Center, to Rome, to republic, to kingdom, to the 
people, the members of “ his body ” everywhere. 

At least so preaches Wagner, and so he is tracing his furrow. 


* 


Applied Ethics 


The second annual session of the School of Applied Ethics 
will open at Plymouth, Mass., Wednesday, July 6, and continue 
six weeks. 

In the department of History of Religions the week-day lec- 
tures will be devoted to the study of the religious ideas of the 
Hebrews. There will be six courses, of five lectures each, as 
follows: The Prophets, by Professor Moore, of Andover ; Per- 
sian Influence on Judaism, by Dr. Jackson, of Columbia College ; 
The Ritual Law, by Professor Jastrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; The Psalms, by Dr. Peters, of New York; The 
Wisdom-Books, by Professor Toy, of Harvard University ; The 
Talmud, by Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago. The Sunday afternoon 
lectures will deal in general with the relation of religion to the 
social and literary questions of the day. 

In Ethics proper, the principal course will be given by William 
Wallace, M.A., Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford, England. It will consist of fifteen lectures on Varia- 
tions of the Moral Standard, illustrated by the history of ethical 
theories. The shorter courses in this department will include The 
Relation of Civil Government and the State to the Church and 
Religious Organizations, historically and legally considered, by 
Professor John W. Burgess, of Columbia College; The Moral 
Evolution of Our Political Institutions, by W. L. Sheldon, of 
St. Louis; The Idea of Justice, with its Political and Economic 
Applications, by William M. Salter, of Philadelphia; and The 
Legal Aspects of the Temperance Question, by General A. B. 
Nettleton, of Washington, D. C. 

In Economics there will be a very full course of lectures by 
Professors H. C. Adams, F. H. Giddings, F. W. Taussig, and 
other noted writers on economic topics, while Father Hunting- 
ton, of New York, and Miss Addams, of Chicago, will speak on 
the Function of Philanthropy in Social Progress. _ 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—A Chicago woman, Mrs. Anne O’Neill, has given $10,000 
for the erection of a church for the use of colored Catholics in 
that city. 

—The West Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church of this 
city (formerly Dr. C. S. Robinson’s) was injured by fire last 
Sunday. 

—Bishop McDonnell was installed as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn at St. James’s Cathedral on 
Monday. 

—The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly will meet 
in Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday, May 19. Many questions of 
interest to the denomination will be up for discussion. 

—Mr. Spurgeon’s personal estate is valued at $55,000, which 
comparatively small sum, thinks the “ British Weekly,” contrasts 
strongly with the enormous fortune left by the late Canon Liddon. 

—One of the questions to come up in the General Assembly 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which meets in Mem- 
phis this month, will be the eligibility of women to sit as com- 
missioners. 

—The Rev. Dr. Gray, of the Freedman’s Aid Society, says: 
“We have a professor of carpentry, and I think as much of him 
as of a professor of theology. Boys whocan earn but forty cents 
a day one hundred days in a year go out in six months with 
$1.50 a day for two hundred days in a year. That is Christian 
education.” 

—The Rev. George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Yale University, sails from Vancouver, B. C., May 15, 
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for Japan, where he is to lecture on the philosophy of religion 
before the students and professors of the Imperial University at 
Tokio. Professor Ladd will also lecture on similar lines at Do- 
shisha, Kyoto, and at asummer school in the mountains of Japan. 

—The sixty-sixth anniversary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society will be held in the First Congregational Church 
at Washington, D. C., commencing Tuesday evening, May 24, 
and continuing until Thursday evening, May 26. The Rev. R. 
R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach the annual 
sermon. The Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, will preside. 
Particulars in regard to accommodations, reduced fares, etc., 
may be found on another page. 

—The new Hanover Street Congregational Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was dedicated on Sunday, April 24. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Noble, of Chicago. The sum of $12,000 
was raised during the week to meet all indebtedness not provided 
for. The Rev. Theodore Clifton is pastor of this church, which 
has gained greatly in strength during his ministry, and enters 
upon its new life in the fine. edifice just erected with the most 
promising outlook. 

—The Southworth Lectures on Congregationalism, for the 
year 1891-92, will be given at Andover Seminary by the Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. (May 3 to 13). The following is a 
syllabus of the topics: Spiritual Life and Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
Church and State in England; The Evolution of Modern Con- 
gregationalism; English Congregationalism as it is To-day; 
The English Congregational Pulpit; Recent Movements in 
English Congregationalism, and the Outlook for the Future. 

—The Rev. S. Edward Young, pastor of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Asbury Park, N. J., is endeavoring to provide 
religious services for all the life-saving stations of the United 
States, having already arranged services in the stations of New 
Jersey and Long Island. Mr. Young is the father of the present 
movement to increase the wages of surfmen and keepers, which 
has passed the Senate and has been recommended unanimously 
by the House Committee on Inter-State and Foreign Commerce. 

—The first anniversary of the Chinese Sabbath-School Asso- 
ciation was celebrated at the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this city on Friday evening of last week. There are 
thirty-eight of these schools in the Association, twelve of them 
being in New York and eleven in Brooklyn. There are more 
than twelve hundred Chinese in these schools, and according to 
the report of Miss Clark, the Secretary of the Association, there 
are seven hundred teachers. Addresses were made by Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, the Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin, and Dr. S. L. Baldwin. 

—A correspondent writes: “The Central Congregational 
Church of Providence, R. I., held the Easter service of the 
Sunday-school in the new chapel, on the corner of Angell Street 
and Deman Place. At this service it was made known that the 
chapel, finished and furnished, was the gift to the church of 
Miss Amelia De Forest Lockwood and of Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Danielson, with their children, Mr. A. Lockwood, Mr. J. De 
Forest, and Miss Alice Danielson, and Mrs. Elisha Howard, 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Amos D. Lockwood, for many years 
honored and loved members of the church.” 

—The New York State Committee of the International Board 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations met last week in this 
city. There were fifty delegates present from the various Young 
Women’s Christian Associations throughout the State. The 
Committee confined itself to routine work. By-laws were 
adopted and committees appointed to perfect organizations in 
the smaller towns where there are no such organizations now. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. Clarence E. Beebe, 
Chairman; Miss M. A. Stimson, Vice-President; Mrs. Annie 
Gordon, Treasurer; Mrs. S. B. Hills, Secretary. 

—The annual prizes in the Princeton Theological Seminary 
have been awarded as follows: The Robert Carter prize of $50 
for excellence in Old Testament literature and exegesis was 
awarded to Edward W. Fitzsimons, of Ireland. The first 
Scribner prize in New Testament literature and exegesis was 
awarded by the new professor, Dr. George T. Purves, to Hugh 
T. Dobbins, of California, and the second prize to Thomas C. 
Marshall, of Philadelphia. The Stanton prize to the middle class 
in Old Testament literature and exegesis was awarded to Will- 
iam D. Kerswill, of Ontario, with honorable mention of George 
L. Robinson, of New York. 

—An important memorial, urging that the Columbian Fx- 
position be closed on Sunday, has been received by Dr. W. W. 
Atterbury, of the New York Sabbath Committee, for transmis- 
sion to Chicago, from Mr. Charles Hill, Secretary of the Work- 
ingmen’s Lord’s Day Rest Association of London, a large and 
influential body, of which the late Lord Shaftesbury was for a 
long time the head, and whose President now is Lord Ebury. 
It is in the form of a volume of about five hundred leaves, each 
leaf presenting the petition, with the occupation and residence of 
the signer. It is a list composed of bishops, peers, members 
of Parliament, prominent professional and business men, secre- 
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taries of various societies, and several important officers of 
trades unions. 

—On Tuesday and Wednesday of last week the ninth annual 
meeting of the American McAIll Association was held in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue, this city. Mrs. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, the President of the Association, presided. 
Among the principal speakers were the Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lair, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Parkhurst, of this city. The Rev. 
Samuel Anderson, a delegate from the mission, on Tuesday 
evening gave a graphic and interesting account of the McAll 
mission work in Paris. The work of the McAll Mission has 
grown during the last twenty years till there are now 1 40 centers, 
where its work reaches a million of people. 

—aAn International Gathering of Christian Workers is to be 
held in Tremont Temple. Boston, in November, to open on the 
roth’and continue for seven days. Preparations for the meeting 
are being made by a local committee of fifty, representing all 
the orthodox churches, and delegates and speakers are expected 
from England and Canada as well as all parts of this country. 
This convention will be the outgrowth of the meeting of Chris- 
tians at Work which was held in Chicago in 1886, and since 
that time there have been yearly gatherings in various places 
where plans and methods of work have been discussed. The 
aim of these consultations is to introduce practical ways of 
reaching the people and to increase the efficiency of the churches 
and their allied associations and societies. 

—Mr. Moody is still abroad, but the Northfield Evangelical 
Conference of Students is to be held from July2 to 13 this year, 
and Mr. Moody has engaged Mr. L. R. Mott, the well-known 
College Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, to 
conduct the meetings. Mr. Moody has been preaching in Scot- 
land, and has just gone to France for a rest, so he will not be 
back in time to attend the August conference either. The Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, will have general charge of these 
meetings. In the circular sent out the statement is made that 
“ College Christianity, what- the Association is doing and ought 
to do to promote it,” will be the theme of several important ses- 
sions. These will be conducted by College Secretaries Mott 
and Brockman. The students will again welcome as a Bible- 
class leader, Robert E. Speer, who has chosen for his course 
this season “Studies in Acts.” James McConaughy, in the 
workers’ Bible-training class, will take up the subject of hand-to- 
hand work among college men. The “ Round-top’’ meetings 
will be supplemented by a missionary training-class, under the 
direction of J. C. White, which will consider thoroughly the 
problems which confront the volunteer bands. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—S. Wright Butler, of the First Church of Port Chester, N. Y., accepts a 
call from the Second Church of Omaha, Neb. 

—Rollin Hack, of Belfast, Me., declines a call from the First Church of Low- 
ell, Mass. 

—C. S. Patton, of the Andover Seminary, has received a call from the High 
Street Church of Auburn, Me. 

—J. L. Quimby was ordained on April 19, at Gardiner, Me. 

—Paul Van Dyke, of the Princeton Seminary, has received a call to the 
Edwards Church of Northampton, Mass. 

—E. J. Burgess accepts a call to Shelby, Mich. 

—J. B. Drew declines a call to Little Falls, Minn. 

—O. G. May, of Byron, Cal., has resigned. 

—J. B. Dunn, of the First Church of Lynn, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. L. Tenney has become pastor.of the Winthrop Church of Holbrook, 


Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—A.K. Duff has become pastor of the United Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
N. Y. 
—C. S. Nickerson accepts a call tothe First Church of Racine, Wis. 


—A. D. King was installed as pastor of West Fifty-first Street Church of _ 


NewYork City, on April 23. 

—H. W. Harvey, of Allegan, Mich., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Alexander Allen has withdrawn his acceptance of his call to St. John’s 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

—B. J. Davis, formerly assistant in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has become rector of Trinity Church, Easton, Pa. 

—T. 5. Pycopp accepts the rectorship of Emmanuel Church, Islip, L. I. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—John Cuckson will beinstalled as pastor of the Arlington Street Church 
(Unitarian) of Boston, Mass. 

—R. W. Forsythe, of Portsmouth, Va., accepts the rectorship of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. A. Hainer, lately pastor of the First Christian Church of Albany, N. Y., 
accepts a call from the Reformed church at Schuylerville. 

—Lewis E. Perry was installed as pastor of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
East Boston, Mass., on April 24. 

—J.T. Bergen was installed as pastor of the South Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 25. 

—John Evans accepts a call from the Baptist church in Westerly, R. I. 

—J. W. Higgins has become pastor of the Baptist church in Brentwood, N. H. 

—Henry Millington, of Newton, Mass., has received a call from the Fifth 
Street Baptist Church of Lowell. 
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Books and Authors 


Maurice’s Sermons’? 


The publishers have done a great service to intelligent 
Christian people everywhere, and especially to students of 
theology, in their new and attractive edition of the Lincoln’s 
Inn sermons of F. D. Maurice. Hitherto, in this country, 
these sermons have been the exclusive possession of a 
few fortunate individuals. Now they are, happily, within 
the reach of all. 

How great a value the late Dr. Mulford placed upon 
these discourses may be seen by a simple reference to his 
books “ The Nation” and “ The Republic of God.” He 
was one of the few who owned a complete set of them, and 
much did he commiserate those who were not in the same 
good fortune. 

Maurice is mostly referred to as a great and beautiful 
character. He is all that, certainly; but he is more. He 
is a master of ideas, and his chief distinction is his unsur- 
passed qualification as a guide to the intellect in the appre- 
hension of the spiritual and the eternal. With Maurice, 
Christianity is the supreme manifestation of the spiritual and 
eternal, and his entire work has to do with life in relation 
to the Infinite Love. Maurice is a philosophical theologian, 
and cannot be estimated at his true worth without refer- 
ence to the history of philosophy. In English thought the 
individual has been everything; in German, the Infinite 
and Absolute. The English thought is but a half-thought, 
and needs correction and completion from the German. The 
German thought is defective, and finds its correction and 
complement in the English. This isthe philosophical back- 
ground to Maurice. He absorbed both the English and the 
German thoughts, and reproduced them, in conjunction and 
reconciliation, in the theological sphere. This is his vast 
merit as a theologian. ‘This secures him his unique place 
among the Christian thinkers of the nineteenth century. 
It is from this approach that we become aware of the range 
and richness of his ideas. 

Maurice was a man with a message. Not only in the 
subtlety and amplitude of his intellect, but also in his pur- 
pose and spirit, he was a child of the Infinite. All his 
books are written out of the Infinite. For this reason they 
are sometimes strange, but they always richly reward 
patient, repeated, and loving study. On occasion, Mau- 
rice would sum up, as in his “ Theological Essays,” his 
whole message to his time in one volume. For those 
acquainted with his mind, this is his greatest book. On 
other occasions he would expound and apply the fun- 
damental principles of his profound spiritual philoso- 
phy. ‘Thus it is that he became a voluminous author. 
This voluminousness discourages many from the attempt 
to master him. Six volumes more are now added, 
and is not the task of understanding Maurice thus made 
more hopeless? An example will supply the answer. 
David Hume wrote out his philosophical views in elaborate 
form and published them in a book entitled “ A Treatise on 
Human Nature.” Until nearly a century afterwards the 
book was little read. . Essentially the same views Hume 
popularized and published in the form of essays which 
were widely read. Bishop Berkeley’s philosophy is con- 
tained almost wholly in his “ Principles ;” but his philo- 
sophical activity continued throughout his life in defense, 
in illustration and application of those principles. In the 
same way Maurice wrote out in one magnificent volume 
all that was in his heart, and then, as occasion called, dis- 
cussed in detail, illustrated through history, and applied 
to current events his fundamental ideas. Thus the Mau- 
rician problem is a very common and simple one. 

These sermons under notice are unusual in their char- 
acter. They follow the order of the “ Christian Year,” and 
thus aim at a treatment of faith and life methodical and 
approaching completeness. They are of unequal interest. 
But for the most part they are very great. They are writ- 
ten out of a full mind, upon themes of enduring importance, 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 6 Vols. Macmillan 
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with ample command and delightful use of historical 
learning, and in a style severely simple, admirably suited 
to the thought, the purpose, and the spirit of the preacher. 

As sermons they have little form or comeliness ; the men 
who prefer florid and inflated rhetoric to sound and beauti- 
ful thought would not care forthem. To vitiated taste they 
will be, like the suffering servant of Jehovah, a root out of 
dry ground. But to those who long to construe aright 
human life and human history, the Bible and the great 
beliefs of the Christian Church; to those who desire 
insight, sound knowledge, mastery in thought, a large and 
ordered view of God’s world, these sermons are invaluable. 


* 


A Memoir of Balzac’ 


Miss Wormeley has added to her notable translations of 
his novels a Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. So widely 
have these admirable translations been read that they may 
fairly be said to have created a new constituency for Bal- 
zac in this country, and they have also created a widespread 
desire to know something of the author of the ‘“ Coméddie 
Humaine.” Although a man of the most robust character 
and vigorous personality, Balzac is at the same time the 
most illusive man in modern literature. He delighted in 
keeping out of sight. If he had lived in a time when con- 
temporary records were as few as they were in Shake- 
speare’s days, he would have furnished beautiful material 
for some such preposterous theory as that his works were 
written by Victor Hugo or Guizot. It might even have 
been demonstrated that the “Comédie Humaine” was 
but another expression of the exhaustless energy of the 
First Napoleon. Balzac was the most colossal worker in 
modern times, and, in order to secure freedom for work, 
placed between himself and the public a series of checks 
and counter-checks. He destroyed most of his papers, 
and among them the letters which would have brought out 
most clearly his youth and manhood. It was this element 
of mystery, with which the great novelist loved to surround 
himself, that has furnished the basis for all sorts of evil 
rumors—rumors which have connected this man of wonder- 
ful ideality, of absolute chastity, and of the frequent soli- 
tariness of an anchorite, with the most debasing pleasures 
of the world. 

Miss Wormeley’s memoir is a composite work, and is 
based on the narrative of Balzac’s sister, Madame Surville, 
whose story of her brother’s life is given entire, with inter- 
vening chapters which fill out the sketch, and with a con- 
tinuation of Balzac’s career after the close of this almost 
autobiographic sketch. Madame Surville’s very interesting 
study of her brother’s life ended at the most critical point 
in his career, and it is from this point that Miss Wormeley 
tells her own story. The composite character of the 
memoir robs it of a certain unity and literary interest, but 
makes it an admirable portraiture of the novelist. The 
story which it tells is in every respect an extraordinary 
one—a story of marvelous patience, indomitable energy, 
almost incredible labor, and of a life singularly free from 
the corruption which surrounded it on every hand. It is 
impossible, in a brief notice, to more than hint at the 
wealth of biographic material which this volume contains, 
or the extraordinary interest of that material. Balzac’s work 
as a novelist and the characteristics of his genius are only 
incidentally developed in this volume, Miss Wormeley 
having wisely chosen to present here the personality of the 
great writer whose work she has been rendering into Eng- 
lish with such fidelity and skill. 


—The growing influence of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Samoa has, according to cable dispatches from Germany, 
aroused the resentment and jealousy of the German officials 
there. The latest official dispatches received in Berlin from 
Samoa allege that Mr. Stevenson takes all means to undermine 
German influence, and loses no opportunity to disparage the 
Germans and their representatives. ~ 


1A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. By Katherine P. Wormeley. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 
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Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Review of the Churches for April Mr. P. W. Bunting 
remarks that the problem of theological change is to avoid those 
ways of restating truth which unsettle religious life. One may 
be so intoxicated with the intellectual excitement of novelty as 
to denounce old views for their errors; or he may be so mind- 
ful of their past value as to show that the proposed change 
only adds the effectiveness of a more perfect truth. It makes 
much difference which course he takes. . . . Provisional pro- 

mes are printed for the Summer Conferences at Grindel- 
wald, Switzerland, resembling the assemblies at Chautauqua. 

In the Catholic World for: April the Rev. T. M. O’Keefe 
writes of the “ Third Congress of Colored Catholics,” last Janu- 
ary, in Philadelphia. He notes, as a point which it made promi- 
nent, that there is one place where no color line divides white 
from black. “That sacred place is the altar of the Catholie 
Church.” The black priest elevating the Host, while the white 
archbishop kneels, marks the color line as “an unholy thing 
which dares not stand in the sanctuary.” 

In Christian Thought for April the Rev. W. F. Blackman 
discusses “ Social Science in Theological Seminaries.” He 
concludes that no seminary “ can fulfill its mission to the present 
age except by providing a distinct department of social science 
and Christian ethics.” Replies to inquiries on this subject show 
an awakening interest. Out of, say, forty seminaries, only three 
or four display indifference; five or six show a tolerably ade- 
quate provision for instruction; the rest are in varying degrees 
of forwardness. An Episcopal seminary reports that “if we do 
not have more social ethics in our seminaries and pulpits, we 
shall have less Christianity and morality in business and poli- 
tics.” 

In Our Day for April the Rev. J. L. Atkinson says concerning 
the “Treaty Relations of Japan with America” that the time 
has come for America to cease waiting for European powers, 
and to step forward to do for Japan the crowning act of friend- 
ship and justice, in consenting to the treaty revision which is 
essential to restore her full national independence. 

The /nternational Journal of Ethics for April has a paper 
by Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins, on “ The Essentials 
of Buddhist Doctrine and Ethics.” He remarks concerning tue 
much-mooted question of the meaning of #irvdna, that it is the 
name for the Buddhist salvation. Etymologically it means d/ow- 
ing out. But it is vain to seek for a single and precise mean- 
ing to the word. “The difference between the expression ‘to 
be saved,’ in the mouth of the servant woman and the free the- 
ological thinker, is every bit as great as in the uses of mirvdna.” 
It is represented by forty-six synonyms. It varies from a bliss- 
ful, half-conscious repose, a “ peace that passeth understanding,” 
to absolute annihilation. But Buddha himself never expressed 
the idea that annihilation was the outcome of his teaching. 

In the Andover Review for April, Dr. Schaff, writing on 
“ The Calvinistic System,” asks if we may not cherish the hope, 
if not the certain belief, that God will receive into the heavenly 
kingdom those who die innocently ignorant of the Christian 
revelation, yet in such a disposition of preparedness for the 
Gospel as that they would thankfully accept it, like Cornelius, 
if offered to them. . . . On “ The Perfecting of Jesus,” the Rev. 
C. H. Dickinson remarks: “ The Church has yet to give her 
unreserved assent to the incarnation. To know Jesus as he is, 
we must commit ourselves unfalteringly to the study of his life 
as a human life; prepared to find that the perfect manhood is 
God’s highest self-manifestation, and that the soul of it is God; 
and recognizing that just to the degree of our obscuring the 
human nature of our Lord is the deity in Christ and of Christ 
obscured.” . . . The Rev. Frederic Palmer, writing of “The 
Contribution of the Episcopal Church to Modern Religious Life,” 
says that that Church is specially characterized by her recogni- 
tion of the organic relationship of men to the kingdom of God; 
that this is the formative idea in her views of doctrine, history, 
and worship; that the changes of the last twenty-five years in 
other Protestant bodies have almost all been in the line of 
this idea. We are approaching, he thinks, a point “where the 
long opposition between institutionalism and individualism is to 
merge into a unity comprehending them both.” 

In the Methodist Review for May, Bishop J. P. Newman 
says, in a paper upon “ Hell,” that Christ “ will present himself 
sometime, somewhere, somehow, to every human soul for 
acceptance or rejection.” As to the salvation of infants, he 
gives this limit to infancy: “ The merits of his [Christ’s] death 
are extended to two-thirds of our race who die under fifteen 
years of age, and who, by virtue of their irresponsible childhood, 
enter into a blissful immortality.” . . . The Rev. Dr. Mains, of 
Brooklyn, severely criticises “ Our Special Legislation on Amuse- 
ments.” He regards the section in the“ Discipline,” which in 1872 
added a black list of prohibited amusements, as “ a most grave 
blunder.” Itdebars from the Church many who ought to enter ; 
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it was a usurpation over those already within the Church ; it 
is a dead letter, which the next General Conference ought to 
abolish.” 

The Homiletic Review for May opens with an article by Pro- 
fessor Bruce, of Glasgow, on “ Apologetics in the Pulpit.” 
Never were men more needed than now who are able to minis- 
ter in wisdom and sympathy to religious perplexities. It is 
doubtful whether the supply is equal to the demand. Conven- 
tional restrictions narrow the influence of the pulpit. The 
believing flock are prone to grumble if doubters receive atten- 
tion. “ Orthodox elders and devout women bring many a poor 
minister into bondage.” ... The Rev. Dr. Deems, in “ The 
Outlook of Theology,” thinks it is to be the result of criti- 
cism that the Bible is to be set free from many a theory of 
inspiration that has hampered it, and to exercise over men the 
power of a really God-inspired book. ... On “The Problem 
of the Down-Town Church,” Mr. Erastus Wiman writes thus 
on the question of Christian responsibility to promote the proper 
housing of the poor: “ Civilization may stand appalled at its own 
failure in this, the chief city of the New World, if the purpose 
of civilization is the creation of human happiness, and human 
happiness is to be judged by the character of the homes of the 
great majority of its people.” He thinks that the churches are 
able greatly to change the “disastrous condition” which the 
census shows. His plan is to have “every church set in motion 
a first-class building and loan association.” 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Lit- 
erature for April gives us a full outline of a work which the 
reviewer, Professor W. T. Davison, of Birmingham, pronounces 
probably the strongest that has appeared in England on the 
conservative side of the controversy over the Pentateuch—* The 
Early Religion of Israel,” by Professor Robertson, of Glasgow. 
One merit of the work is that it is available for any intelligent 
reader of the English Bible. Professor Robertson, while not 
accepting the theory that Moses wrote substantially all that 
goes by his name, contends that the writings of the prophets 
require a larger background of Mosaism than the German critics 


concede. 


A judicious selection from the poems of Walt Whitman has 
long been needed, and makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment. Opinions with regard to Whitman’s verse were prob- 
ably never more divergent than to-day, but what is needed above 
all is knowledge of his work. It is safe to say that most of those 
who condemn him without discrimination are unfamiliar with 
his poetry. A very slight familiarity with his work, while it may 
not convince the reader that he has made the acquaintance of a 
great poet, will at least inspire him with respect for Whitman’s 
imagination and poetic insight. Mr. Arthur Stedman’s Selected 
Poems by Walt Whitman is a volume which will do good ser- 
vice, and which is issued from the press at the very hour when 
there is a demand for such a book. Mr. Stedman’s selection is, 
in the main, eminently judicious and representative. It omits 
those pieces of verse in which Whitman carried his theory to the 
extreme ; it includes all those in which the lyrical quality is most 
evident, and which are, therefore, the poems most likely to live. 
In any event, these are the poems which should introduce Whit- 
man to the reading public. A candid reading of the volume 
will disclose to those unfamiliar with the work from which it is 
selected a new and genuine note in American poetry, while Mr. 
Stedman is entirely justified in his remark in the preface: “I 
sincerely believe this little collection will be a revelation even to 
those who know their Whitman.” The selection was a labor of 
love, performed with fine intelligence and admirable taste. 
(Charles L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


It is not often that the first work of a young writer shows so 
many good qualities as the little volume entitled Walter Savage 
Landor:; A Critical Study, made up of papers written by 
Mr. Edward Waterman Evans, Jr., of Princeton College, in 
competition for college prizes. The subject is naturally divided 
into three parts, and Landor is discussed as a man of letters, as 
a poet, and as a prose writer. Of the personality of Landor 
very little is said, although enough is said to bring into the 
background the impetuous and fiery spirit and the ungovernable 
temper of the large-hearted and large-minded author of the 
“ Imaginary Conversations.” The value of Mr. Evans’s dis- 
cussion is to be found in his insight, which is certainly of a rare 
quality in so young a writer. Behind this volume lies an unmis- 
takably thorough knowledge of Landor; a knowledge acquired 
not by mere study, but by the contact of the writer with the 
imagination of the great author whom he discusses. Landor 
has been often written about, and sometimes, as in Professor 
Colvin’s brief biography and in Professor Woodbury’s very 
thoughtful article, with the finest discrimination, but we do not 
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recall any discussion which brings out so clearly the salient 
features of his work, its characteristics and qualities, as that con- 
tained in this volume. The book betrays here and there, in its 
style, the youthfulness of the writer. It is at times immature in 
expression, as it ought to have been. What is rare about the 
volume is its poetic insight and its critical spirit, both of which 
promise much for the future. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, Zhree Fates, tells of 
the literary career and the love affairs of a young man of New 
York City. In the second he is as singularly unfortunate, 
through no fault of his own, as he is brilliantly and instantly 
successful in the first. The glimpses of the inside machinery of 
the literary and publishing world are interesting and cleverly 
presented. George’s tour de force, in writing in a fortnight or so 
a novel which proves the success of the season and brings him 
fame and fortune with a rush, will seem a little improbable to 
some readers; but, after all,it closely parallels the story of 
“Mr. Isaacs” and its author. The plot of the novel is not one 
to closely engage the interest of the. ordinary reader ; it includes 
a subtle analysis of motive and feeling, but its action is slow and 
dull. The two leading characters, moreover, do not stand out 
with the clearness usual with Mr. Crawford’s creations; they 
are rather dim, and usually dispirited. On the other hand, sev- 
eral of the minor characters are capitally drawn in a few vigor- 
ous touches—notably the grasping woman of the world, and the 
crabbed millionaire with a taste for collecting. Taken all in all, 
this novel will not rank with Mr. Crawford’s best work, for it 
has not the incisiveness of style and the direct, orderly develop- 
ment of the story he is wont to give us. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has had peculiarly favorable oppor- 
tunities of studying the personal character of 7he German Em- 
peror, and what he has to say about William II. of Germany is 
worth listening to, though one cannot but feel that he is inclined, 
by personal feeling and sympathy, to overrate the qualities of his 
royal subject. He is of the opinion that “in force of character 
and intellectual power the present Emperor surpasses any of his 
predecessors,” and the editor of this collection of Mr. Bigelow’s 
newspaper letters holds that “ the world has been so busy pick- 
ing flaws in his after-dinner speeches that it has lost sight of the 
practical results of his short reign.”” Whether this view is right, 
or that of those who hold the Emperor to be headlong, intoler- 
ant of advice, and self-reliant to the point of fatuousness, will 
doubtless be determined by events—and that speedily. Mean- 
while it is both interesting and instructive to read Mr. Bigelow’s 
personal recollections of his schoolfellow and playmate, to fol- 
low his clear account of recent events as seen by an American, 
and to follow also his close observation over the Russian bor- 
ders. The book closes with a chapter on the Emperor’s broader 
commercial policy as compared with the extreme protectionism 
of Bismarck. The very last words compliment the young ruler 
for being, in Germany, “the first to reject the medizval doctrine 
that nations prosper in proportion to the harm they inflict upon 
their neighbors.” (Charles L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


The success of Lord Tennyson’s play, “ The Foresters,” at 
Mr. Daly’s theater in this city, has been one of the pleasant 
features of a rather barren and uninteresting dramatic season. 
That success was due, not to any dramatic quality in the play, 
but to its poetry and its picturesqueness. Zhe Foresters; 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian (Macmillan & Co., New York) 
is not in any sense a drama. It is a pastoral play; an out-of- 
doors poem of the class of “As You Like It.” Tennyson's 
genius is not dramatic, but idyllic and lyric. In the realization 
of character, and in anything approaching a plot or dramatic 
action, “The Foresters ” is signally defective ; but in clear and 
lucid beauty, in simplicity, and in occasional lyrical quality it 
bears the unmistakable touch of Tennyson. It is true, as 
compared with his prime, it is a faded Tennyson; but it is still 
the author of the “ Idylls ” and of the exquisite lyrics of twenty 
years ago. The story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian is a 
familiar one, and Lord Tennyson has not added to it. He has 
simply given it charming woodland dressing, and has introduced 
in it a number of those simple but haunting songs the genius 
for which he still seems to preserve. 


Personality. These sermons by S. R. Fuller, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Malden, are strikingly new in their point of view, which 
-is strongly EmerSonian, mitigated by Dr. Brooks’s style. It is un- 
fortunate that the first sermon, on St. John xiv., 19, rests upon a 
totally indefensible exegesis. Also we believe that Mr. Fuller 
inverts the truth when he says, “To be like God is to be yourself, 
is to live your own life;” “the human soul is made like the soul 
of God;” “the revelation of God is through moral order, not 
through physical channels.” Then, again, we find him at times 
inspired and inspiring. It is, in a word, a volume of audacities, 
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some fine and some blameworthy, as might be expected when a 
man “lets himself go,” as Mr. Fuller appears to have done.. 
Since the author in his preface intimates that a strong demand 
alone has induced him to publish these sermons, we are de- 
barred from quoting Lycidas at him. Evidently the sheep are 
fed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


“The Word became flesh.” Is not flesh in some sense the 
Word? This is our reflection when we close the volume of the 
late Aubrey L. Moore’s sermons, From Advent to Advent. 
They are readings of the human heart—interpretations of the 
flesh made word. Their deep spiritual insight is amazing, and 
we say this man lived near to the heart of Christ, and near also 
to the hearts of men. We thought to give titles of the best ser- 
mons in the book, but we find ourselves embarrassed with a note 
of nearly all the twenty-four. Very wise and at the same time 
helpful is “ The Risen Life and the Natural Life of the Chris- 
tian.” This is such a book of sermons as we would give to one 
“ Shut In.” (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Francis Parkman’s “A Half-Century of Conflict,” which 
ends his historical series, is about to be published. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published a new edition of 
Professor Hale’s “ Essays and Notes on Shakespeare,” which 
first appeared eight years ago, and which has proved to beZa 
useful book for students of the great dramatist. 

—Another book by the famous Spanish novelist Valera, the 
author of “ Pepita Ximenez” and “ Dofia Luz,” is to be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. The title is ‘“ Don 
Braulio,” and the k has been translated from the Spanish by 
Clara Bell. 

—The published statements in London that the late Professor 
Freeman was accustomed to dictate his books and articles, and 
that he bothered himself little with subsequent corrections, lead 
the ‘‘ Literary World” to say, on authority, that, on the con- 
trary, Professor Freeman wrote with his own hand and with 
great fluency, and that he corrected his proofs with much care,. 
going over several sets of sheets. He wrote a bold, clear, flow- 
ing hand. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford dedicates his latest novel, “ The 
Three Fates,” to his publisher thus : “ To Frederick Macmillan; 
an expression of gratitude from an author to his publisher, and 
of high esteem by one man for another.” There is, says “ The 
Critic,” more reason for this “expression of gratitude” than 
might seem evident at first blush: it was Mr. Macmillan who 
published Mr. Crawford’s first novel, “ Mr. Isaacs,” and who 
accepted it at once, having faith in its success; and he got his. 


reward. 
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Aidé, Hamilton. A voress of Discovery. $1.25. 
Swett, Sophie. Flying Hill Farm. $1.25. 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and edited by George B. Hill. 
Vols. Il. $7.50. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Du Bois, Constance G. Columbus and Beatriz. §1. 
The Best Letters of Charles Lamb. ‘Edited by E. G. Johnson. $1. 
Von Suttner, Bertha. “Ground Arms!’ Translated from the German by 
Alice A. Abbott. $1. 
Julian, George W. Life of Joshua R. Giddings. $2.50. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Rand, Edward A. A Knight that Smote the Dragon. 90 cts. 
Warring, Charles B. Genesis I. and Modern Science. $1. 
Miller, Emily Huntington. Helps and Hinderances. 20 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Froude, gomes A. The Spanish Story of the Armada, and Other Essays. $1.50. 
Liiders, Charles H. ‘The Dead N lymph, and Other Poems. $1.25. 
Henley, W. E. The Song of the Sword, and Other Verses. $1. 
Hughes, Rev. Thomas. Loyola. §1. 


Coleri 
Bunce, 


15 cts. 


Davidson, Thomas. Aristotle. $1. 
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Outlook in Education 


In the death of Miss Anne Clough, 
first Principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, the higher education of women 
loses one of its most effective leaders and 
representatives. Miss Clough was born 
in 1820, and came of an old Welsh family, 
from whose Keltic blood she derived 
many of her most striking characteristics. 
The poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, was her 
brother, and exercised a very considerable 
influence over her intellectual development, 
She had from a very early period taken 
a keen interest in all philanthropic and 
educational movements relating to wo- 
men, and in 1864 took a prominent 
part in making an attempt, which was 
soon successful, to secure the admission 
of women to the Local Examinations at 
Cambridge. Girton College was started 
in 1868, and in 1869 it was arranged to 
begin lectures for women in Cambridge. 
To make these arrangements thoroughly 
effective, it was necessary to provide a 
house of residence for women students 
who wished to come to Cambridge for 
the lectures. This was done, and in 1871 
Miss Clough was put at the head of it. 
For twenty-one years her influence and 
her stimulating presence have made them- 
selves felt in every direction, and the debt 
that the movement for women’s education 
owes her is indeed a great one. In 1875 
the residence halls and the lecture associa- 
tion were merged, and Newnham College 
became substantially what it is to-day. 
Miss Clough told the secret of her own 
success when she said: “ Religion and the 
enthusiasm of humanity have always been 
the torches which have lighted up unknown 
paths for women and given them courage 
to explore them.” 


The progressive city of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main has worked out a solution of the 
problems arising from the various curricula 
of elementary and secondary schools, that 
will be of very general interest. The new 
plan has just gone into effect, and is 
designed to make the curricula of the class- 
ical secondary schools (Gymnasia), the 
Latin secondary schools (Real-Gymnasia), 
and the secondary schools without classics 
(Oberrealschulen), so nearly alike that 
marked economies in teaching and admin- 
istration will be introduced, and the neces- 
sity for deciding on a boy’s future career 
postponed until he is at least fifteen years 
of age. The programme of study for the 
first three years is to be the same for all 
secondary schools. It is as follows: 


Subject Class VI. Class V. Class IV. Total. 
Religion....... 3 2 2 7 
German........ I 
French......... I 
Geography..... 2 2 3 7 
History........ 2 2 
Mathematics... 5 5 5 1 
Nature Lessons 2 2 2 3 
Writing........ 2 2 es 4 
Drawing....... - 2 4 

eee 25 25 26 76 


For the two following years, the Gymna- 
sium and Real-Gymnasium are to differ 
only in the amount of time devoted to 

Latin and French, respectively. Thus: 


Subject. Class III. b. Class III. a. Total, 
Religion........ 2 2 
3 3 
10 10 20 
Latin R.G 8 16 
2 2 
French R.G 4 4 
Geography...... I I 2 
History......... 2 2 
Mathematics ... 4 4 
Nature Lessons. 2 2 4 
Drawing........ 2 2 4 
28 28 56 
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In the four upper classes, however, 
the differentiation is marked, and each 
kind of school takes on its own peculiar 
characteristics. The student in the class- 
ical course (Gymnasium) will go through 
the following programme : 


Subject. lass Class Class Total. 
Religion..... 2 2 2 2 8 
Greek.. 8 8 8 8 32 
French....... 2 2 2 2 8 
Geography I I 
2 2 2 8 

athematics. I 

Total.... 30 31 3 31 123 


The boy who does not want Greek, on 
the other hand, will be taught as follows 
(in the Real-Gymnasium): 


Subject. Glass Class Class I. a. Total. 
Religion....... 2 2 2 2 8 
German........ 3 ; 4 12 
6 24 
French......... 2 3 3 3 12 
English........ 4 4 4 18 
Geography..... 1 I I I 
History........ 2 2 2 2 4 
Mathematics... 3 5 5 5 19 
Physics........ 3 2 2 2 
Chemistry..... 2 2 2 4 
Drawing....... 2 2 2 2 8 

Total...... a 32 128 


The practical workings of this Frankfort 
plan will be carefully watched. That it is 
suggestive will not be doubted for a mo- 
ment. In many American institutions 
the opposition between classical courses, 
Latin-scientific courses, English courses, 
commercial courses, and se on, is too radi- 
cal. A pupil who enters upon one and 
afterwards wishes to change to another, 
finds that he has wasted years of time. 
Under the old German plan, the boy who 
did not begin classical study at nine or 
ten years of age found great difficulty in 
beginning it at all. The Frankfort school 
authorities have made a courageous at- 
tempt to abolish this and similar evils of 
the older system. 

The teachers of Vienna, in their recent 
annual meeting, united in making a num- 
ber of important requests of the Govern- 
ment. The principal of these were that 
the period of obligatory school attendance 
should be eight years, and that no dispen- 
sations should be given; that the number 
of pupils to a teacher should never exceed 
sixty, and in half-time schools forty; the 
re-establishment of compulsory physical 
training for girls; the establishment of 
supplementary or continuation schools; 
the abolition of the provision that the 
principal of a school must be of the same 


religious belief as a majority of the pupils; - 


the forbidding the appointment of any 
teacher who had not attained his majority ; 
and the establishment of a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. 

The last annual report of the New Jer- 
sey State Board of Health contains much 
on the subject of school sanitation and 
hygiene that is of very great value. New 
Jersey has been peculiarly fortunate in 
having as executive officer of its Board of 
Health so accomplished a man as Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt, and through him many 
of the leading teachers of the State have 
been interested in the work of the sanitary 
and health officers. In the report in 
question there is an unusually practical 
paper on “ Mental Hygiene” by Dr. Ad- 
dison B. Poland, now State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, from which 
the following brief extracts are taken: 

“I would lay down this hygienic rule 
for the maintenance of mental health— 
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that there should be regular, systematic 
exercise of mental function. Just as cer- 
tainly as muscular vigor and strength 
cannot be attained by intermittent exercise 
in the gymnasium, so mental health cannot 
be conserved by occasional and spasmodic 
exercise. There is no more common and 
reprehensible practice in the schools than 
that of injudicious lesson-giving. The 
teacher for a day or week, it may be, works 
her class leisurely, until she takes it into 
her head to ‘make a spurt,’ as the oars- 
man would say, when she ruthlessly, and 
innocently too, makes demands upon her 
class that if attained must be attained only 
by an excess of effort that will leave the 
children in a greater or less degree of re- 
sultant weakness or prostration. All this 
is wrong. Itjarises in practice from the fact 
that the analogy between the conditions of 
mental and physical hygiene are not clearly 
apprehended. Regularity and moderation 
in mental exercise are absolutely impera- 
tive to mental health... . 

“ The physiologist has proved beyond a 
doubt that certain mental operations em- 
ploy their particular groups of nerves and 
brain-centers. These nerve-groups and 
brain-tracts, by constant and exacting use, 
become fatigued, and a change of mental 
occupation, such, for instance, as from 
mathematics to fiction, becomes impera- 
tive. The flow of blood is diverted to dif- 
ferent brain areas, and new and fresh 
groups of nerves are brought into play. 
‘The particular effect is that of giving tem- 
porary rest to one set of factors, but the 
process is quite different in its mode and 
effect from complete cessation of brain or 
mental exercise. The difference is quite 
analogous to that of resting one arm by 
using the other. An equilibrium of condi- 
tions is established that is more healthful 
than using one set of muscles to excess and 
a corresponding set none at all. The 
school-room application of this rule is had 
in diversity of studies. The change from 
the arithmetic to the drawing or music, 
from the grammar, with its exercise of the 
logical and discriminative faculty, to the 
reading, with its call for an exercise of the 
imaginative and expressive powers, are 
both in the line of true hygienic practice. 
Frequent alternation of mental employ- 
ment is found inall good schools.” 


The elaborate commencements of sum- 
mer courses of instruction, principally for 
teachers, that have followed in rapid suc- 
cession from Oxford, Harvard, Cornell, 
and Clark Universities, are evidence that 
educational plants are not to be allowed to 
lie idle as much as was formerly the case. 
The new opportunities that are being cre- 
ated are very great, but if they are to con- 
tinue there must be at least a partial 
reduplication of the teaching force. Uni- 
versity lecturers are, of all others, the men 
who must havea large proportion of their 
time for study and investigation, if they 
are not to stagnate; and to increase their 
teaching duties would render progress well- 
nigh impossible. 

A significant and important step is the 
acceptance by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
the well-known essayist and critic, of a 
university professorship of literature in 
Columbia College. Mr. Matthews has an 
international reputation and an interna- 
tional audience. His critical insight is 
remarkable, and he adds to it the power of 
clear and convincing exposition. There 
is every reason to expect important bene- 
fits to follow from his becoming a univer- 
sity professor. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
the Seaside Assembly. 

Brunswick Springs, Vt., A Description of. Also 
Brunswick Springs Hotel. 

Doty Island, Neenah, Wis. Roberts’ Summer Re- 
sort. The Old Homestead of Governor Doty. 
Denver, Colorado. A Goodly Inn. Souvenir of the 

Oxford. 
Kittery Point, Me. The Pocahontas. Gerrish Is- 
land and Surroundings. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. The Great Historic 
Eminence which overlooks Chattanooga. Look- 
out Point Hotel, a resort for tourists, invalids, 
and pleasure-seekers. 
Mt. Nebo Springs, Chilhowee Mountains, A De- 
scription of. 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. The “Holly Inn” and 
Surroundings. 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P.O. The Home of the 
Ouananiche. Hotel Roberval and Surroundings. 
Sugar Hill, N. H.: The Finest Resort in the White 
Mountains. Hotel Look-Off and Surroundings, 
Shawsville, Virginia: A Quiet Mountain Resort 
2,000 feet above the Sea. Boating, fishing, riding, 
driving. Opening season of the Crockett Arsenic 
Lithia Springs. 


General announcement of 


Improvements in Wagner Cars 


The Wagner Palace Car Company is doing much 
to elevate the standard of strictly first-class pas- 
senger transportation in this country, and has in- 
trodu many radical improvements which have 
practically revolutionized the methods of car con- 
"The principal shops of 

e principal shops of the Wagner Company, lo- 

cated at East Buffalo, give employment to a small 
army of skilled operatives in the designing and con- 
struction departments. The finest and richest ma- 
terials only enter into the construction of Wagner 
cars, and the same painstaking care is bestowed upon 
the principal and the most trivial details. 
_ The drawing-room, sleeping, dining, and buffet cars 
in service on the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad are all on the Wagner pattern, and are apt 
illustrations of the greatest comfort and luxury at- 
tained as a result of the most skilled labor mechan- 
ical ‘genius can provide, perfect taste dictate, or 
lavish expeniture justify. 


White Mountains 
All the great pleasure resorts of New Hampshire 
are reached via the Concord and Montreal Railroad, 
the Merrimac Valley Route. For particulars, ad- 
dress Geo. W. Storer, A. G. P. A. Concord and Mon- 
treal Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS 
Europe, First-Class F ive weeks, $225; nine 


43s. Organized 

and accompanied b nsett 

»R.1. Sailing June 29—Inman Line. 
plete itinerary. 


Cunard steamer from Boston, 

UROPE. July 9th. Limited and select 

party of church-going people. Conducted and 

chaperoned by a Be wat and wife. (Fifth 
Address O. CHENEY, M.D 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


United States, 
Europe, Holy Land, Round the World 


Tickets and estimates furnished for summer excursions 
to sll parts of the U. S., Canada, and Europe, etc. 

As general shipping Agents we furnish choicest ocean 
berths by ali lines, both ways, without extra charge. 

Application should be made at once to 

secure best rooms. 

Programmes Now Ready for 23 Personally Con- 

ducted Tours. ALL Expenses, $195 up, according to 


time: 

FIRST MAY PARTY, 43 days, sails May 11. 

FIRST JUNE rARTY, 63 days, sails June 8. 

Fifth June Party, 42 days, sails June 29, by specially 
chartered Inman steamer “* City of Chester.”’ 

Send for Gazette with full particulars. 
H.GAZE & SONS, 113 (formerly 940) B’way, N.Y. 
Ticket Agts. New York Central R’y. etc. Est. 1844. 

Officially appointed International Tourist Agents for 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Excursion to Europe, $275, First-Class 


All expenses. Sailing June 8. To England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium. Itineraries o 
EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kimball's Tours 


In Europe. Fourth season. Small and select party sails 


from New York June 22. Address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, Bradford, Mass. 


season.) 


The mania for organizing parties for 
FUROPE foreign 4, offers the intending tour- 

ist a wide range of choice. He makes 

the best selection who chooses a 
of not over twelve, led by a conductor who (rst 
had carge experience in the details of travel; (2d) w 
is entirely at home in every city visited, and knows every 
object of interest therein; (3d) who speaks the language 
ofeach country. My eighth summer tour includes these 
essentials and other good points. Assistance and practice 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish, if desir: d. 
Best references. From New York June 30; the fast 
steamship Fuerst Bismarck, of the Hamburg-American 
Line. Tour, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN Evrops, eighty- 


two days. Cost 635s. 
wo days iss MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR 


A select company will leave New York, Saturday, June 
25, under the guidance of an experienced conductor of 
uropean parties. Very favorable rates. For itinerary 
and terms address GEORGE C. PALMER, 
121 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y 


UROPEAN SUMMER TOUR. Rev. H. A. 

Todd’s fourth private party, personally conducted 
specially complete in Switzerland. For particulars se 
stamp to Rev. W. J. PECK, Corona, L. I. 


$460 EUROPE $460 


First-class; select; limited to sixteen. The popular 
Morston Ream tours. More than nine weeks. Sails 
J uly 2d. The largest of steamers. Send for itinerary. 

ORSTON REAM, 45 West 30th St., New York. 


has 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 
European Winter and Summer Resort 
Uaiveemiy town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
e sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


sine; modern conveniences. ming made. 
care if Best references. us- 
on applicatien. 
— TEARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


France 


p4ziz France.—A French family highly recom- 
mended by Americans, receives boarders. Excellent 
table; central:location (near Louvre). Room, with board, 
fifty francs per week. Madame Cézaire, so Rue de Lille. 


Venice 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at seasons a position 
uneq , excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 


The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
utiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
ne spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two 
of street cars pass the door. Bath Houses within a 
ef house. Strictly Ares easonable rates. 
M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book deseriving South sonia 
vequest by FAY 


sent on 
SON, 
HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. free. H. W. LAKE. 


Connecticut 


AIRLEA.—An attractive country place, an hour’s 

ride from New York, will open in May; large, airy 
rooms; fine lawn; delightful drives; unexceptionable 
table ; if desired; inspection invited; references 
exchanged. Address P. 0. Box 65, Darien, Conn. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S sent on 
soqnest by BARNETT. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ed, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 


Centrally locat 
Permanent SHOCK WAM.” 


Maine 


Ottawa House 


Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The est, healthiest, and most charm the 
Coast of aine. Cot ot 
the . Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 


Delightfully situated, overlooking the ocean. A 
dates 100. Bathing and boating. One-eighth mile 
Kittery Point Station, Maine. Chenier on application. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 

nd quiet summer resort. h 
bined. Safe boating. Good 
, terms, etc., address E. 


Pocahontas 
Kittery Point, Me. 


~ 


» 


=. - 

* 
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hand. Every summer 
pastime. tinely situ- 


ated shore land for 
sal 
York Beach, 


Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Opensin June. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and 
ing. Farm connected. Send for booklet. 

B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
New House. Second season will open 
June 1. 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 
York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and direct] 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, ‘$75, and $90 a month, according to 
location. Communications should addre to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore 
and Mhio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Uakland, Gar- 
rett County, Md. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


m 
The 
>. 
H. A. COBB, 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
= ful woods close at 
Maine 
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Massachusetts 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Beach 
Improved and tful spring and sum- 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 

Open 10. Enlarged a and newly fur- 
now accommodates 

accommodates Miki GN NOYCE 


N. H.—Mt. Agasgiz House 
very. 


House 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices $7 to $10. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & SON, Froprietors. 


Colebrook, N. H. 
Monadnock House 


Centrally lecated. Splendid Gives and walks. Beauti- 
fu! mountain scene Good fi ing. P rates for 
June. For address TH 5. ROWAN. 


Beaty st FARM, Franconia, N. H.—Pleas- 


antly situated, five miles from the Profile House. 
erms from $4to $7. Good table; milk and cream. For 
address E. C. NELSON. 


T. LAFAVETTEB HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among the mountains. Send t for circu 
ICHARDSON BROS., 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, 
N. H.—Com of 


mands an unexcelled view 
ayette and the Franconia range. Send for xP 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


N's; HAMPSHIRE MANTON—BOYS’ 
ul 


SUMMER VACATION HOME furnishes a health- 
pencant, and happy Christian home. June 15 to 


ul and intelli mt care ap atten 
Sor ROBERTSON. 


Glen Staton, Ung near (le EE River. 


ing. Convenient to all points of int 
JOSEPH M MEAD. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Interyvale, N. H. 


Open June 1 to November 1. Seni for booklet. 
1. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLAKENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 


Opens its second st. first- 
class. Fine location. Pleas; rooms. For etc., 
address EEKS, Proprietor. 


Intervale 


Intervale House 


Opens June Ir 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


gp MANSION igh ground: 
Intervale H. Situated - igh 

A grand view of the mountains and 
rates for May, June, and October. Mrs. C. C. Pendex 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


Opens June 1. Good trout fishi Rooms suite ; 
electric ect drainage bet water system of 


Musi 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


ntervaie scenery. uc rat t 
in. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


The Iron Mountain House 


Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


discov 


GIANT GEYSER» 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


THAT 
Wonder of Wonders, 


Where it seems a. a4 left a portion of his creative handiwork 


hed, that he might show 
his children 


How the world was made.” 
THIS 


American Wonderland 


“* Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the broad. 


summit of the continent, amid snow and ice, and 


dark, shaggy forests. where the great rivers take their rise, 
surpassin in wakeful, excitin interest any other region yet 


on the face of the globe,” 
Is conveniently reached 
by the 


NORTHERN PACIHC RAILROAD 


If you want to take 


The Trip of a Lifetime 


Send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and 
best maps pu 
Alaska. 


blished of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and 
CHARLES S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger*Agt. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manager, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Real solid comfort at a seaside resort is rare 


Seaside enough to be well worth seeking. The 


, wonderful air of Atlantic City will do great 
C ry fi rt things, when it is helped by that secure sense 
Om of cozy comfort which we all long for, but 

which is not always found at seaside hotels. 
One Atlantic City house is an old favorite with people who love comfort. 


THE CHALFONTE is right down on the ocean's edge. Steam-heated 
rooms, sun-parlors, open grate fires, and hot sea-baths in the house, take all 
bleakness out of a spring visit. A beautiful booklet, which is sent free on re- 
quest, tells more fully what the house is like. Address, 


THE CHALFONTE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Do You Ever 


A good appetite and improved digestion result 
from a morning drink of SULPHO-SALINE. Its 


. continued use cures biliousness and all dis- 
Dr ink Water P eases caused by a torpid liver. *Tis a mild, 


sure laxative, a natural mineral water, and is 


bottled only by the ZAxcelsior Springs 
Company. Write for illustrated pam- : ° 
phlet descriptive of THE ELMS— Excelsior Spr Ings 


Capacity 500 guests. One of the most 
charming all-year-round resorts in Amer- Ask for 


ica. Address Excelsior Springs Co., 


Missouri 


the Bottled Water 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


: JACKSON, N. H. 
Perkins’ Cottages open June 1. 
Write for terms and circular. Cc. B. PERKINS. 


VUE DE L’EAU 


On H ts. Lake mers 
cellen boating. rn ee n 
Special WEE 


rates tor june. 


N. H.—Private boarding in a pleasant 
opposite the Mountain Home House, jat 
reasonabie price Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the points of interest in 

the hite Mountains. Ab nace. water, 
perfect drainage. WYER. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 

Open July rst. A pleasant, homelike place, on high 

grou e rooms. o hay fever. A tes 
25 guests. A “for ciscelar, C. A. FA ARR. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. Cot- 
th 


connected. O 


HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
Adams sanitary arrangements. 
Extensive repairs. terms. 


HN W. CRAWSHAW. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June ist, 1891. 


PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Open for Summer Guests May 1, 


The Pomigownseet House is situated at the gate- 
way of the Franconia ang Whit- Mountaie Ls es, on the 
line: of the Conc Montreal R our hours 
from Boston. The i has been thoroughly renovated, 
and has accommodations for 250 guests. Cuisine un- 
excelled. For terms apply to 

C. M. MORSE, Manager. 


MANSION HOUSE 


A popular resort for health or recreation; on line of 
Providence R. R., thirty minutes from Boston; beautiful 
surroundings, comfortable be-s, excellent table bounti- 
fully supplied with cream and milk. For terms address 
MANSION HOUSE, Box 258, Sharon, Mass. 


ddress Hi. Box 222, 
N. H. 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE H. 
above the sea. The finest ion in 


arm connected OWLES, Proprietor. 


advertisements in this department see 
Sollowing pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 

Jefferson Highlands. Elevation, 1,650 ft. Reduc- 

tion for June and September. Send “for circular, with 
picture of the house. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“THE M I AUKE™ at B Point, 1, 
feet above team heat, gas, plumbing, 


t o fine cuisine. Famous house for you 
me. Wai ras, drives, tennis, bowling, music, etc. 
For circulars, terms, etc., write, until July 
°F. THAYER, Manager, Concord. N. H. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W.F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Open June 1 to Wy water. First- 
livery connected. HEEL SUN, Pro- 
prietors. address, 


Wy SITEFIELD. White Mountains, N. H.— 
Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
Hill opens June rst Elevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
in view. One and a half miles from depot. Aecemmne- 
dates 75 guests. For rates and circulars addres 

LEVI BOWLES & SON. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 

Hotels, with a patronage of the ee 
est order, situated in the beautiful Franconia Notch, 
which pussesses many points of attraction unequaled in 
New England. Open June 2sth to October rst. 

For rooms until June C. H Greenleaf & 
Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
Profile House, N. H. 

Special arrangements for transportation of private 
horses and carriages between New York and the White 
Mountains wili be made this summer. 


Vermont 
VERMONT 
Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. Enlarged, 
and now accommodates 200 guests. Opens May 20. Six 
distinct springs of mineral water. 1,110 feet above the 
sea. Perfect drainage. $10 to $20 iat week. For 
RY SMITH. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
ony educated and experienced Physicians. 
1 forms of baths, electricity, mas , Swedish 
Movements, etc. c bells, safety e yator, tele- 
graph and telephone. 
Open all the year 
For pamphlet and testimonials, address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


(Formerly Jackson & 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 


110 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
high, close by La the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
ouse, and Overlook Mountain. Fishin 
ng drives an s. Good nine: 
and rooms, "$8 to $10 a week. Recrea- 
tion ent. Christian Union. 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


paren. desiring mountain air, a good table, quiet 

but beautiful apply to 
A. AFFEN, 
Gam Hill, Green Co., N. V 


Camp Pine 


Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack 
Mountains 
FOURTH SEASON 


Mr. Stephen Brainerd Lawrence’s 
Camp for Boys 
Opens June 3oth, the party leaving New 
York on that date; returning September 
1st. Parents desiring their sons to join 
this party should make early application, 
as only a limited number can be received. 
Mr. Lawrence may be seen every morn- 
ing from 10 to 1 o’clock, at 43 East 21st 
St., New York, and all applications by 
post will receive immediate attention. 


IRCULAR STREET 
Strong’s), Sp 


Special rates to RF 


opposite Dr, 
BULROWS. Proprietor. 


booklet address 
West Virginia 


AURORA, West Virginia 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 
THE AURORA HOUSE AND ANNEX 
Will open June 1. 
‘panies: accommodations prices reasonable. 
rite for circular. FFER. Propr. 


The finest health resort in the Alle- | 


rs ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 

of the best location in town. First class in allits a 

$2. $0 per day; $10 per week upwards. 
J. Riggs, roadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 
VIEW, 534 North Broadway. 
and papered. Accommodations for wis’ 
ay rst. Mrs. T. D. 


GARDEN 
Newly 
ests. 


PENTER™ 


New Jersey 


Br. Garsite's Sf Late, 


Receives cases of Nerve Tire, Derangements of Nutri- 
tion and Allied Disorders, Convalescents, and those 
socking rest from overwork and the demands of social 

oes not receive drug or stimulant habitués, cases 
of mental ‘derangement, lung troubles, or any form of in- 
fectious disease. 

A cheery refined home, free from the air and environ- 
ment of the “* private hospital ” or the conventional 
nh. ” Particulars on application. Address as 
above 


at Summit, N. J., is 


The Blackburn House, at Summit, N. is 


be engaged by letter, or by application the 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
all the year. One block east of The Lakewood, 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th St. 
Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


yr fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
2 mays 00 910 DS 5. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Lake View House 


Boulton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


RENTFORD HALL,—On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 
175 feet above the Hudson; fine view of the river, 
north and south, Harlem Valley, Inwood, and the ° 
sades; extensive ‘grounds well shaded ; lawn-tennis and 
croquet ; five minutes’ walk from station; now open for 
Prests:. summer and winter. For information apply to 
, on the premises, or 189 e Street, 

New York City 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all emedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


Top of Rean Mt, 4 feet above sea-level. The great 
ern resort for ay fever.”’ 

€ most majestic scenery a cen 

views. Hotel heated by ——s Open June 28. Write 


P. 'N. C. 


| OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most. copaplete and ole nt hotels in this 


; American p d pare. 


Pennsylvania 


HE MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, Bushkill, 

Pa. In healthy and mopatajnous part of the Dela- 
ware Valley. Farm connect ine drives and walks. 
G. H. PLACE. 


CHO LAKE HOUSE, located 250 yards from 
the lake. Pleasant ‘rooms, good ta “4 large lawn, 
and homelike accommodations 
Ww. C. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 
AVON HOUSE 
Water Gap, Pa. 


Delightful summer resort on Spur of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. ELLEN TURNER. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water Gap, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful ond beautif ul; hotel modern and complete; water from 
mou ntain springs in besiroome, Three hours from New 

ober; n July, ust, an em ns 


ATARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Popular élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine posting 
and fishing’: reasonable coaching pares. jan $7 
weekly; $8 and $10 August. ER. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient to railroad station, 
elawarejRiver, and ‘all points of interest. 
rooms. S. D. OVERFI LD. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. — Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Ope n from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vewetables, from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T CROASDALE. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 

accommodates 60 guests. Situated on pe of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles fom Water pecial 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Pa. 


AND DELL HOUSE. Open 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Strouds gare elevation 1,300 feet; 
house heated by For circulars ad- 
dress, Strousburg, Pa. 


OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 

post-office, and all points of interest, First class accom- 

modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. Address 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 


This delignttul mo mountain resort is open for the reception 


cf guests. First-class accommodations ; beautiful scenery ; 
— drives, walks: boating. fishing bathing, and 
unting JAS. FRICK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


This is the central point of all the beauties and — 
tions of the Delaware Valley. wn tennis grou 
"Tar alley ; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. 

for descriptive | pampl blet 


FULMER, 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. Street, Saratoga 
Springs, N. oted for the of 
rooms'and appeser table service. Onlya rt walk fro 
the principal hotels and Congress 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
ber. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


tions, etc. 

Vee: VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 
prettiest ts in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 

tables and goed milk from farm. Prices reasonable. 


Mrs. M. SWARTSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CoO., PA. 

On the bank of the Delaware River, £00 feet above the 
water. Amol playgrounds. broad verandas; no malaria, 
no mosquit airy sleeping-rooms, good 
Fishing aad be hunting. “rk or terms and circulars address 

H. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


BALCH HOUSE, s26 North Broadway, Saratoga racing, eq ont 
for dy of guests. pil the MOVER M.D.. and lars, ad- 
- 
nent. Mr. and W.S. BALCH., P.&R. R. RMS Werners 
HE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, Tom- IGHLAND HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
kins Cove, N. Y.,on Hudson River pas West Most delightfully located ;' 4 hours from New York; 
Shore Road, will open for visitors on May 15t Apply | all conveniences. Opens A Apvil 18 Livery attached. 
at Teachers’ Rest. Send for circular. 
JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 
LEN Se HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y. Rhode Island 


Largest and nearest entrance to Glen. First-class ; 
popslar prices. Send for circular and Lanai of Mineral 
Spring c. OST, Prop. 


ARLYON ARMS HOTEL, WHITE PLAINS, 

Y., on Harlem R.,lnow open’; 40 minutes from 

G. C. Depot; fraine each way beautiful loca- 

tion ; table; first-c terms moderate. 
A. G. THOMPSON, Manager, P O. Box 301. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


R RENT, th h d , a small fur- 

uff ove ing t esea. for terms and ad- 
Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


ARENTS i h can find a 
near wport. t in New York. 
dress $42, Staraford. 


Maine 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


To rent for th , cottage, 15 rooms, on the Ba 
ere. Over an acre of land fronting on sea. ee A 
aroq rts. t e sides. 

H A GRANT.» Warren St., New York City. 


Desirable _ situation; restful surroundings. 
anda. Diy early. 
| P. HUBBARD. Hiram, Me. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine, Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions, Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catal 

FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts 


OR THE SUMMER.—A furnished house to rent; 
F 11 rooms, bath-room, and all modern improvements; 
utiful location. Address E. L., Amherst, Mass., 

107. 


To Rent 


For the summer or the year, a fully furnished cottage, 
charmingly situated in the Berkshires; terms moderate. 
Address PO. Box 376, Williamstown, Mass. 


New York 


rent for the season in Keene 
Valley, heart of the mountains, furnished house, 
1§ rooms, convenient to post office, telegraph, hotels, 
stores; large garden; reasonable. Box 111, Summit, ; 


O RENT, or for sale, in the Adirondacks, an old- 

fashioned, roomy house, with open fireplaces and 
broad piazzas; a large garden and a good barn. Also a 
sheep farm, and a small store in Northern New York. 
Address Adirondack, care Christian Union. 


_ 


LADY having eo country place desires cor- 
respondence with parties wishing for quiet, comfort- 


bie home during whole or part of coming season; one 
h i ‘Kddress Mrs. STENSON, Baldwins, L.I. 


our from city. 

FURNISHED COTTAGE, near Newport, R. | , fif- 
teen rooms; thirty minutes from fir-t beach; near Episco- 
pal church; wide piazzas; ocean front; all mod+rn_con- 
veniences ; $60e. Address 1 7 Clinton St., Hartford, Conn. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A fine list of furnished cottages. All modern improve- 
ments. From $250 to $1,800forseason. For description, 
etc.. address 


THOMAS DOUGLASS, Real Estate 
378 Broadway 


TRAVEL 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing, and Newburg week days, 5 Pp.mM.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York’ 
City of Chicago, s.600 Tons. 
City of Berlin, ‘Tons. 
af City of Chester, 4.770 Tens, 


These Magnificent Vessels are pe 
argest and fastest in the world, and are known for 
me vegularity and rapidity of their passages across the 

antic. 

Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least ptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
femen's Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 

r’s op. Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric t, and the Ser- 
vice, Tablé, and Accommodation throu are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion issavailable. if desired, by the Red Stas 
Tine proms Antwerp to New York or Phila- 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


© Bowne New Yor 
307 WaLNuT Philadelphia, 
32 Soutu Ciarx Sr., Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitudes ef At 
c, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 


ulda, Sat., Aug. 6, 10 A.M. 
rra, Sat.,Aug.27,10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., Sep. 10,10 A.M. 
Sat., Oct. 1, 10 A.M, 
Fulda, § 


Werra, Sat.,Jul Sat., Oct. 15, 2 P.M. 
agsengers for the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, and the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most easiest, and most 
ortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York; or to the Recreation t of 
The Christian Union. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full informa- 
n’l Pass’r -Western 

F. N.S. 1-92. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE One year and a copy of Some Winter Rs- 

SORTS AND How To Rgeacu THuem, 
TOURIST Address The Travelers’ Bureaus of Tu 
News Series, Herkimer, N. Y., office. 


23,10 A.M. 


> 

ab 


HERE is an old ad- 
age, “All work and 


no play makes Jack 


a dull boy.”” Most people 
know how to work. I 


will tell you how to play. 
Own a Warwick Perfec- 
tion Cycle, Ride it every 
day. It will keep you good- 
natured, you will enjoy 
better health, well, buy 
one, and you will know 
how it is yourself. 


or 


= 


PRIS ROS PROS ITT, 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The sixty-sixth Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society will be held in 
the First Congregational Church at Washing- 
ton, D. C., commencing Tuesday evening, May 
24, and continuing until Thursday evening, 
May 26. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will preach the annual sermon. 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, will preside. 
Addresses from the Society’s representatives 
in the North, West, and South will be made 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Meeting of 
the Woman’s Department on Wednesday pre- 
sents an interesting programme. The whole 
Anniversary promises to be one of unusual 
attractions. Accommodations from $1 per day 
upwards can be obtained by corresponding 
with Dr. P. C. Claflin, 907 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The general transportation lines, embracing 
the principal railways throughout the country, 
except those of New England, have agreed to 
issue and to honor tickets on the “ Certificate 
Plan.” These will not be sold at every station, 
but can be found at the nearest principal rail- 
way points. They will securea return for one- 
third fare to every person certified as having 
paid full fare in going. The certificate will be 
furnished with the going ticket at the place of 
its purchase to each passenger asking for it 
and writing his or her name thereon. If not 
on sale at the place of starting, the ticket 
agent will direct where they may be bought. 
At Washington the certificate must be in- 
dorsed before the one-third fare return ticket 
can be purchased. No one can return at the 
reduced fare who, for whatever reason, lacks 
this indorsed certificate. It cannot be trans- 
ferred, nor can it be used for returning over 
any other route than that by which the buyer 
goes to the meeting. Tickets can be bought 
three days before the meeting, and are good 
for leaving Washington until Monday, May 3o. 

Ministers can purchase tickets to Washing- 
ton from New York at half the regular price 
by applying at 415 Broadway, by the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., and at 849 Broadway, by the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Round-trip tickets from Boston to Wash- 
ington and return will be on sale at Room No. 
9, Congregational House, Boston, May 13. 
Price, $11.93. This is one-half fare. in 
ing-car at regular rates; namely, $3.00 to 
Washington ; $2.00 to Philadelphia. Tickets 
good to go May 20 and 23. Good to return 
up to June 3, inclusive. Stop over at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore allowed on return. 
Trains leave Boston at 5:45 P.M., by Massa- 
chusetts Central Railroad, Lowell Division, 
and are due in Washington 11.20 the next 
morning. This route is by the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 

OFFICERS OF THE A. H. M. S. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The Sixty-fourth Anniversary. 


The Sixty-fourth Anniversary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society will be celebrated in the 
First Presbyterian Church of -—r on He 
Street near Clark, on | May 5, at 4 o'clock 
p.M. The annual sermon will be preached on that 


oecasion by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 


and an abstract of the annual report will be read by 
the Secretary. 
(The Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be held in the Chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 
Cherry Street, on Monday May 9» at 3 0’clock P.M., 
when the reports of the year will be ‘submitted, the 
usual business transa and addresses made. 

Life directors, life members, and friends of the 
Society are invited to be prenens. 

. C. STITT, Secretary. 


1842—Semi-Centennial—1892 
THE 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., 


will observe the fiftieth annive of the 
formation of that Church on Wednesday, June 
Ist, 1892. 

All former members of the Church and 
Society are cordially invited to be present, and 
will confer a favor upon the committee of 
arrangements by sending their post-office ad- 
dress at once to 

DEACON ANDREW CUSHING, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
Werra, Sat., May 7, 10 A.M. | 
Fulda, Sat., May 28. A.M. 
Werra, Sat .J’ne18, 10 A.M. 
from Genoa. 
| 
1 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
x. gm SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 | 
NO 
VEN Bicycles tor $100. Cheap 
\ cashortime, Agente wanted. | 
Dayton, 
BICYCLES, A. RS takes ‘s exchange. | 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


CANADA, Toronto. 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


SumMMER Sgssion (July sth to Aug. 1 sth) at GRIMSBY 
Park, Ont. Magnificent mountain and lake scenery. 
“Garden of Canada,” near Niagara Falls. Large faculty 
of sfecialists. Lectures and sermons by ablest talent in 


For 


ConnecticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
r. y 5o-page circular tells what 
or a boy Formation of character 


stands first with No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
very advan e tor cu Ss an 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparatory. Ali the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, en. S. Griswold. 


District or CoLtumsBia, Washington. 
SBORNE SEMINARY, Mrs. L. D. Talbott, 
Principal. Unusual advantages for Girls. 
Early application desirable. References: Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch, 


Prof. Simon Newcomb, Hon. Horatio King. 


GERMANY, Schwerin (three hours from Hamburg). 


Kentucky, Sheltyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest school for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleg’s. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 

Of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry 
Mathematics, Library Work, History, and Politica 


onomy. Sixteenth session opens July 4, 1892. For 
pregram address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE. 


MASSACHUsETTsS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Pnncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 
nities for the study of Language 
uperior o unities for : 
Hicory. and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS “4 ow Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. Superior training for College, Scientific 
School, and Life. Best home care. Reopens Sept. 20, 
1892. $600 per year. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 


school, or business. All the advantages of f a lite com- 
bined with best mental and physical taining, uildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models; seventy- 


five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys for 
any collge or scientific school. Opens Sept. 
8, 1892. New laboratories and bath-rooms. All build- 


ings heated by steam. Address ; 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
e and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
m Ninth session from 
i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Smith. Well 

South Hadley. 

T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 

Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 

degrees. Laboratories, nets, Library 14,000 vols. 


Fine Art Gallery. Board and tuition . ns 
Sept. 15, ’92. Mars. E. S. = nt. 


New J Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


New JERsEY, lrenton, 
S! Camp Cedar Summer School 


for Boys under sixteen years of Only ten 
boys. June > te Sept. ro. E. D. MONTANYE. 


New daigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK Pres 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 

OUSATONIC HALL. A School for Girls. 
Among the Berkshire Hills. 

Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 1! 
Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, 
English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Classical Archz- 
ology. Art, Physical Training. For Circulars, write to 
Professor O. F. EMERSON. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Mathematics. Native teachers in Modern Lan 
Special attention to English, Elocution, and 
ulture, Delsarte Gymnastics daily. Individual instruc- 
tion. Youngest twelve 
MARY B. ITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
New Yor«, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Oct. 6th. emic, e 
Departments. Special students admitted. . 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
the next school year begins Sept. 22d, 1892. 
Applications should be made early. 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Oun10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
cial advantages in nguage, Literature ic, 
Art, Oratory, Physical and Social Culture. Fall term 
begins Sept. 29. 1892. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


apparatus comp'ete. Fellowships (value $soo) in reek. 
iology. For 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDINC:, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls re- 


Sept 3 
opens Peprember 2° Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


School of Expression, gna literary, train- 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Harvard University, Summer Courses, Voice and 
Address S. S. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Province of Expression, Broadest, survey of the 


School of Expression, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Knack, 
$15. 
Waterbury, 
$25. 
The Triad, 
$35- 


Henry Clay, 
$55. 


People who dally with Amateur Photography 
generally begin at the top and come down as 
their appetite for fine effects grows. There is 
no photographic want we cannot supply if it’s 
to be had anywhere. 


Scovtll & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 


Dress Goods 


What to Buy for Summer 


All who are preparing for warm weather 
will be interested in our Opening of Sum- 
mer Dress Goods—arranged for this week. 

Thirty Cases of European Novelties. 

Stylish Tweeds, Scotch, French, and 
Irish makes, in tailoring styles, designed 
to stand hard wear. 

English Serges, in appropriate shades 
for travel and seaside. A line of Navy, 
Striped Serges—pure indigo dyes—is 
specially noted. 

Summer Cashmere Robes, containing 
full embroidered skirt with rich “ intagl- 
io” borders of Bengaline and needle- 
work. 

Serges and Crepe, covered with silk 
embroidery, in dots and small Sprays. 

The various selections of our Dress 
Goods Department will contain many 
other attractions during this exhibit. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
NEW YORK 


CARPETS 


Largest: Stock in the Country. 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before Known 
We call especial attention to our 


Royal Wiltons 


the best wearing carpet made. Also to our 


New Weave Ingrains 
As rich in effect and we believe equal in wear toa Brussels. 
A large line of EX TRA SUPERS, patterns we do not 
intend duplicating, at less than the cost of production. 


10 Patterns NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


te introduce, ata Half-dollar per Yard. 


MAT TINGS 


Our new importations of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. Itisa thing of wonder to see the many 
new and novel effects in cotton and trout-line warps; we 
have the white ‘and red check and some fancy patterns 
from 85.00 per Roll of 40 Yards. : 

Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
25c. per yard, or $9 per Roll of 40 Yards. 


Furniture Coverings in Great Variety. 


FURNITURE 


A large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces which we offer at prices far below those 


; usually charged for first-class work. 


N. B.—Parties purchasing their Coverings from us can 
have thelr in the best manner at 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th & 14th Sts. 


We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
ot satisfied 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 299 st) 


— 
| 
WO GERMAN LADIES, CLERGYMAN'’S 
I DAUGHTERS, wish to receive as boarders a 
few young ladies desirous of ne German, Music, 
Painting, etc. First-class masters obtainable. Court, 
opera, and theater. For prospectus, apply to_Professor 
sv M. DROWN, Institute of Technology, Boston, or 
address Fraulein WALT ER, Liibsche Strasse, 65, Wis- 
mar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
B A College for Women. —— 
Offers papeate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics Eagtieh. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish , German, including 
Gothic and Old ‘. German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Sci:nce, Physics, Cnemistry. Biology, and lec- 
“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This — Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
U.S.,0n receipt of Cash, Mone 
Cc Order, or Postal Note, for $1.56. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores 
another pair. “Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
widths C, D, and E, siz 
11-2 to 8, in halt 
sizes. Send your 
size; we 
will fryou, 
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Constable 


Lyons ns Silks 


Moiré Antique, 


Rayé, Glacé, Caméléon, and 
Faconné 


Taffetas, Rayé, Glacé, and Ombré 
White Satin and Veloutine 


for Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Taffetas 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Silk and Wool Fabrics, 
Ondine, Bengaline, 
Veloutine, Plain, Glacé, and Barré 
Grenadine and Gauze Tissues, 


Plain and Fancy Crepe de Chine, 
Mousseline de Soies. 


Loom Trimming Laces 
Point de Gene and Point Gaze 


Laces, 


Black, White, and Beige, 
New and exclusive designs. 


Chiftons, Silk Nets, and Veilings 
Embroideries 


Flounces, All-Overs, Insertions, Edgings. 


Parasols 


Dress and Coaching Parasols, 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
The latest style Mountings. 


Droadovary 19th ot. 


New York 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Ave. 
Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 
in 
Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 
for 
Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 
at 
Popular Prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE URC LLS 


| 
B 


pod 


GRAND ST., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Shoes 


And Oxford Ties 


Special lot Ladies’ Low-cut Shoes, including Don- 
gola Leather with tips and plain toes, brown 
Suede with Patent Leather Fronts, 
sizes 2 I-2 to 7, 


98c. P Al R—woerth $2.00 


Ladies’ Fine Soft Dongola Leather, Oxford Ties, 
tii Leather pointed Toe Caps ; also 
Common-Sense shape, 


$1.39 PAI R—worth $2.25 


Large assorted lot Ladies’ Button Boots, including 
French Kid, Dongola, and straight Goat 
Leather, hand-sewed welts and hand- 
sewed turn boots—sizes 2 1-2 to 


7, widths AA to E, 
$2. 24. PAI R—worth $5.00 


Men’s Shoes 


Half Usual Prices—Sizes 6 to I1 
Fine Calfskin, in Button, Lace, and Congress, 
$2. Q98—wWorth $6.00 
Fine Calfskin Shoes, Lace and Elastic Sides, 


$2. 39—worth $5.00 


Extra quality Calfskin Shoes—Double Soles, Lace 
and Congress—excellent wearing, 


$4.9 8—wWorth $4.00 
Orders by Mail Promptly Filled 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311%4 to 321 Grand St., New York 


| 
| 
| 
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Financial 


Since last Saturday—inclusive—$5,205,- 
ooo gold has gone out, principally, if not 
altogether, to France, on which the Bank 
of France has allowed interest from the 
day of shipment, besides, on some of it, pay- 
ing premium. Why the Bank of France 
wants to augment its gold holding at this 
time is not apparent, unless it is providing 
for Russia’s and Austria’s wants, both of 
which countries are seeking it. France, 
England, and Berlin hold largely increased 
gold deposits as compared with a year ago, 
and the Bank of England has reduced its 
discount rate to 2 per cent., to more nearly 
conform to the open market rates; dis- 
counts for sixty and ninety days are made 
in the London market at 1% per cent., 
while the open rate at Paris is 2% per 
cent., and at Berlin 15 per cent. These 
rates indicate abnormal ease all about the 
compass, with a plethora of funds. Yet, 
of course, as we said last week, the balance 
of trade has turned against us, as it al- 
ways does at this season, and gold almost 
invariably goes out. Here, the banks— 
some of them—and one or two trust com- 
panies have reduced interest rates on de- 
posits to 1% per cent. and even to I per 
cent. This became necessary when it was 
demonstrated that money could not be 
loaned better than 14%4 to 2 per cent. on 
call, and at about 3 per cent. on four to 
six months. Foreign bankers are trying 
to loan money here for a year, on good 
collateral, at 4 percent., with the pledge of 
_ the borrower to pay back gold; in view of 
this we can hardly see how much gold can 
go away from us this spring. 

Gross and net earnings for March have 
come in from some of the leading roads. 
The Reading first makes its showing for 
the month named, which was before any 
benefit had been reaped from the recent 
combination and the resulting economies. 
Yet the showing is a remarkable one. The 
report for both companies—the railway 
and the coal—exhibits a gain in gross of 
$665,196, and in net of $282.562. The 
coming months give great promise for this 
company, considering the favorable effect 
which must come from its economies. 
The four months of the fiscal year reported 
by this company show a gross gain of 
$2,092,296,and a net gain of $826,325. The 
St. Paul Company returns for the month of 
March a gross gain of $609,147, and net of 
$320,908 ; for the nine months the exhibit 
is: gross gain, $3,865,503 ; net, $2,081,841. 
The little Denver and Rio Grande road 
is also making great strides out of its lean 
condition of last year. For March it re- 
turns a net income of about $156,000, and 
for the first quarter the net gain is $440,- 
986. Burlington and Quincy also reflects 
in a wonderful degree the enormous grain 
traffic, and comes forward with a March 
increase of gross $763,477 and a net of 
$276,691 ; and, lastly, the Pennsylvania 
Central Company shows for the month, on 
East and West lines, an aggregate gross 
gain of about $1,000,000, with a net in- 
crease of $446,330. The stock market 
has not responded unfavorably to the large 
gold exit, as some expected it would, but 
closes at better prices for most of the lead- 
ing stocks, and with a steady to strong 
tone notwithstanding a continuous ham- 
mering by the bear contingent. This 
exhibition of strength is not strange con- 
sidering the good condition generally of 
railway property and the great earnings 
reported. It must be borne in mind that 
while we send gold away, we can easily 
part with it, and that our ability to do this 
so easily inspires confidence abroad, while 


the influx of the precious metal to the 
money markets of Europe serves to assure 
and fortify their bank reserves. 

The election in the Union Pacific Com- 
pany resulted unexpectedly in the indorse- 
ment of the Gould administration—unex- 
pectedly, because the foreigners had fixed 
their proxies where it was supposed they 
would control; but the defection from this 
arrangement at the last moment of one of 
the foreign holders served to turn the bal- 
ance in favor of Gould, which seems not 
to be greatly regretted, as his administra- 
tion seems to have been both economical 


and prudent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, $1,151,600 
Legal tenders, increase............- 1,545,500 
Deposits, increase 1,782,300 
Reserve, increase....... 503,325 


This leaves the banks a little over the 
$20,000,000 surplus reserve of last week, 
with money closing 1% per cent., and very 
plentiful. WALL STREET. 


Dr. Halstead Boyland, the noted surgeon who 
served in the French army during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war and was decorated for distinguished ser- 
vice, in an interesting article on the alcohol and 
tobacco habits, says: “I have frequently observed 
the curative results of the water of Buffalo Lithia 
Spring No. 2 in the treatment of alcoholism, the 
opium and tobacco habits. It not only alleviates the 
gastritis which causes the craving and allays the 
cerebral irritability, but also relieves the hepatic and 
renal congestion so frequently met with sin these 
cases. In ordinary parlance, it quiets the inflamed 
stomach, soothes the brain, and overcomes the con- 
gestion of the liver and kidneys.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE} 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


till 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............- $500,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ...........- 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,0993,549-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


FOUR YEARS GROWTH 


’ The business of this Company was established in 1878 
and was incorporated in 1884. In.1887 the accumulated 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten r 
cent. r annum has been paid since the 
organization of the Comey and its res ive 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and u 
vided profits and assets as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
$1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.87 
83, 1,000,000 115,444.72 4,035,945.52 
89, 1,000,000 237,945.85 
’9Q0, 1,000,000 5716.85 11,168,685. 
QI, 2,049,000 30,396.67 141074,863.58 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 

INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. VY. 
117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 


In Amounts of 8500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - Wash. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


SURPLUS,- - + 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D A is D. 
Frederic ichard A. sCurdy, 
osiah M, Fiske. Alexander E. x 
alter R. Edwin 
et, 


Griswold H W. 
7e0 riswo aven, en 
R. Somers Hayes, H McK Twombly, 


Oliver Harriman Frederic and 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
drian Iselin, J Wright 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments for colleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safely is the first 


consideration. 


The Provident 
Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 
This is 


Chicago 


$40 down; 10 dollars a 
month, will buy inside 
Chicago real estate from 
us. There’s safety in 
numbers: Chicago’s 
big ; safe ; growing. 

Send for booklet con- 
taining offer 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATS 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Western Mortgages 
—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


J. H. Van Viisingen « Bre. 
Cor LaSalle and Madison. 
CHICAGO. 
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A Family Paper gil 


The [Middlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


114,000 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of ist mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York. Amount of issue limited by Law. Con- 
Trustees, Executors, °c.,can imvest in these 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN P OUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B, Banks 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


BEST &CO 


Clothing 


Manufactured by us is guaranteed to 


give satisfactory wear. The assort- 
ment we offer for selection is much the 
dargest to be found, and our suits that 
we sell from $5.00 to $6.00 show that it 
is not necessarily expensive to have the 
Boys clothed tastefully and correctly. 
It is our exclusive business to fit out Children of all 


ages, with everything from Hats to Shoes, and we are 
prepared to do it in the dest manner at the least cost. 


Mail orders have special attention. If you desire 
anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, giving full 
particulars, and we will send illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the latest styles suitable for purpose stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


**English’”’ Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

jE. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst Sts., 
NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers of 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Etc. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the Country 


SPECIAL 


We beg to inform our patrons that we are now exhibiting the 
finest line of Spring and Summer Millinery, Costumes, Wraps, 
Jackets, Dress Goods, Silks, etc., in this city, and at the Lowest 


Prices. 
Pay a visit to our store and see the inducements we offer. 


We feel sure we can please you both in quality and price. 


Paid Packages delivered free of charge to any address within 75 miles of 
New York. 
Send for samples of goods at any time; we are always pleased to send them. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


H. 01 NEILL & CO., 20th to 2Ist Streets, New York 


Dyspeptics 
Say: 


I have tried almost everything, 


English remedy for all gastric difficulties, which 

has attained great popularity in America within 
THE 


and am tired of spending money for 
the past five years. It has cured thousands 
and will cure you. You can at least give 
a leasure by using the high grade superior ** RAPID WRITER” 
Unconditionally ‘ 0 flooding or coaxing. Adopted bythe U. S. 


things that do no good. 
We will mail free a sample of our digestive tablets 
[eptoni 
cre PIONIX: 
it a trial when it costs nothing but the 
trouble of sending your address. — 
Write to learn how you can test one free. 
COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 


Peptonix, an agreeable and perfectly harmless 
ists. il them. id. on receipt of 75 cents per box. 
Peptonix are sold by drugzists, or we mal pt of price, per 


THE RAPID wWwRITEF 


Make writin 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Naval Academy. Splendid inducements to Agents. 

Box 134. FOUNTAIN PEN 


| 
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Correspondence 


Help Those Who Help Them- 
selves 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Atlanta University has developed a re- 
markable degree of self-help among the 
six hundred young colored men and 
women whom it is training to become 
teachers and leaders of their race. Last 
year these students paid toward the ex- 
penses of their training $16,200 in cash, 
besides an hour of productive labor every 
day from each of the boarding students. 
These cash payments alone covered thirty- 
six per cent. of the entire current expenses 
of the institution for the year. It is believed 
that in no one of the richly endowed insti- 
tutions of the country do the students pay 
any larger proportion of the actual cost of 
their training. 

A large part of the money paid by these 
students was earned by them in teaching 
school during the summer vacation—an 
employment in which two thirds of all the 
living graduates of the University are per- 
manently engaged, and in which not less 
than fifteen thousand colored children are 
being taught annually by our past and 
present students. And as these student 
teachers of both sexes receive at the Uni- 
versity a thorough industrial training, they 
are able to accomplish much in the im- 
provement of the home life of their pupils, 
and the general uplifting of the communi- 
ties where they teach. 

The University has practically no endow- 
ment. To meet the actual cost of its work 
over and above what is covered by the in- 
come from students and a few other regular 
sources, it needs an annual scholarship of 
$40 for each student. At the present 
time 150 of the 600 students are still un- 
provided with the needed scholarship for 
the current year. Can the sum of forty 
dollars be put to better use than by help- 
ing one of these self-helpful students to 
get one year of his preparation to help his 
own people? 

The institution is unsectarian, controlled 
by an independent Board of Trustees, and 
has the indorsement of such men as 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, Mr. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Dr. Lyman Abbott, President 
Timothy Dwight, the Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton, Dr. H. C. Haydn, Gen. R. Brinker- 
hoff, and the Hon. Eliphalet W. Blatch- 
ford. 

Remittances may be made to my 
address, Atianta, Ga. 

HORACE BUMSTEAD, 
President of Atlanta University. 


In Dissent 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You have a wide reputation for fairness 
and courtesy. In your last issue an article 
appears entitled “ Affairs in Lane Semi- 
nary.” It is due to you to state that the 
writer has evidently no accurate knowledge 
of the situation in the Seminary, or of the 
movements of the persons to whom he 
refers. For instance, he states that the 
overture adopted by the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery against “erroneous teachings,” in 
April, 1891, was drawn up at the house of 
the Secretary of the Lane Seminary Board, 
the persons present being “the Secretary, 
Treasurer, Dr. Roberts, and Dr. McKib- 
bin.” The conference thus referred to 
took place only in the imagination of your 
correspondent, and I had no particular 
connection with the overture of Cincin- 
nati Presbytery except to vote for it at the 
April meeting as a necessary measure. 


Again, neither myself nor two of the other 
gentlemen named were present at the 
meeting of the Presbytery at which the 
subject of that overture was introduced. 
With regard to my alleged attempt to 
“ Princetonize” Lane Seminary, it is suf- 
ficient to deny the charge, and in proof of 
my spirit and temper to refer to the 
records of the Board of Trustees as show- 
ing that I was willing, if necessary, to con- 
tribute personally $500 towards the salary 
of Professor A. C. McGiffert for the 
present seminary year. Being a conser- 
vative, of course I teach in the Seminary 
what I believe. And some persons think 
that one of the several causes of trouble 
in Lane is the unwillingness of certain 
individuals to even “tolerate” conserva- 
tism in the Reunited Church. 

In the hope that you may secure a better 
informed and less partisan correspondent, 

W. H. ROBERTS. 


The Pawn Fund 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“A Charity Pawnshop” in your issue 
of April 23 describes a Boston charity of 
many years’ standing called a “ Pawn 
Fund.” A young woman started it alone, 
only asking friends for the contributions 
necessary for its beginning. By address- 
ing questions to Mrs. George S. Jackson, 
Lexington, Mass., any one wishing to enter 
upon such work can learn of its worth, 
and deep, sometimes even tragical, interest. 

S. H. H. 


The Portland “ Oregonian” will publish full ver- 
batim reports of Presbyterian General Assembly to 
be held in Portland in May, and will be mai to 
any address during session for 70 cents. 


The Chautauqua Games are described in our April 
23d number, page 810. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


A Special Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growin 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combi 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have th m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists. Endoiora by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


CHEEK 


blemishes—tender spots on 
the side ot the neck and under the 
chin:—Pimples—irritations of every 
kind prevented by the use of 
GENUINE 
‘6 VaNKEE’’? SHAVING 
SOAP. 


WE mailacake of Yankee Soap to eugene 
unable to get it of his Druggist. nd 


15c in Stamps to THE J. B- WILLIAMSCO., 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 


way. 


You can 
pleasant whif 
Take Pearline to it. 
much work that house-cleaning is no 
trouble, either to the worker, or 
the looker-on. 
and it’s better done. 


Homeless! 


That’s the way your husband feels, 
when you're trying to clean house in 
the old-fashioned, hard-working, fussy 
It's enough to drive any man to 
take the first steps downward. 


ust as well make home 
e you are making it clean. 
That saves so 


It’s sooner over, 


Peddlers and some 


Beware grocers will tell 


as’’ or “the same as 


S as 
Pearlise.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled : 
if your grocer sends “ou an imitation, be honest— 
send it back. 330 


JAMES PYL New York 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 


\ 
\ 
~— 
/ / 
CLEANSES 
/ 
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might be described as an abstract noun.— 


P Binghamton Leader. M edi C1 nN e 


Wife (excitedly)}—If you keep on like 
this, I shall certainly lose my temper. | 5¢e™s to be only another name for Hood’s Sarsa- 

An acceptable gift at | Husband (serenely)—No danger, my dear. — so popular has this excellent preparation 
all times is a scarf or | A thing of that size is not easily lost.— | tive Steeae ae a 
lace pin. We illustrate | Pittsburg Bulletin. recuperates the weakened strength, purifies and vital- 
a very handsome one of izes the blood, creates a good appetite, cures bilious- 
moderate cost, price African Explorer (among — ness and headache, gives healthy action to the 
$10.00. We will send | Soliloquizes—King Auhuzza has invited | kidneys and liver, and overcomes That Tired 


an assortment to any ad- | me Jor dinner to-day. Perhaps it will be | Feeling. 
dress for selection, such | Safer not to go—can’t just tell how it’s H ) 
as bowknots, with or | meant—/Viegende Blatter. OO S 


without jewels, fleur-de- The Dictionary Habit.—Friend—What S arsa p ar i ] ] a 


om ptr queer language your husband uses! He 


pronounces every word half a dozen dif- 
oo ore, an ferent ways. Wife—Ycs, he has half a Cures 
tive desions. Send for | 107% different dictionaries—New York 
Ive designs. oecnd for Weekly. Where other preparations fail. Be sure to get 


price-list of Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Sil-| In the primary school the other day the : a 

verware, and Souvenir | scholars were required to tell, in their own 
Spoons. words, something about the elephant. ; 
Little Flossie, in her turn, stood up and 


OHNSTON & CO. | said: « The plumage of the elephant is 


17 Union Square, N. Y. brown.” —Puck. 


Beggar—Sir, I am starving. Richley 
45 sold in ’88 


—Here, take this half-penny, and tell me 
2.288 sold in ’89 how you became so miserably poor. Beg- 
6,268 sold in ’90 


gar—aAh, sir, I was like you. I was too 

fond of giving away large sums of mone 
20,049 sold in’91 . 
60,000 witt ve soia in 


to the poor.— 777di¢s. 
John Randolph of Roanoke, who bore to the crops on your farm in 
4 > 5 ‘aes no love for the first of the Bayard family, order to secure the best crops 


07 These figures tell the atienal as to quantity and quality; for 
story of the ever-growing, | used to speak of the distinguished Senator one is as important as the other 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is Peculiar to Itself. 


Don’t Buy 
A Ton of Phosphate 


That does not contain the ele- 
ments that you need to apply 


Ath Tine 


tests were made on 61 differ- 
ent forms of wheels, propel- 
led by artificialand therefore 


over that newspaper for, and spelling out 
the words? I thought you was a good = 
reader.” “I was a tallible good reader, = 
sah, but dis here nigger piece in here 
kinder stumps me. Can’t make outa nairy n 
word.” —New York Herald. 


S ” iN ever-going, everiasting | as the gentleman from Delaware who re 
“Aermoter. Where three counties at low tide and pe when the ave marketed. 
=a others foliow, Don’t buy a ton of “ phosphate” 
. grss oa and we **Take the Country." | at high—Vew York Press. and expect to obtain the same good 
53 $3355 the 20,049 Aermotors in 91. Orders often . . results as from the Stockbridge Spe- 
Little Dick—Aren’t you going to call on cial Manures because the Stock- 
3 258: pty to plant cur inerease in every | that new neighbor across the street ? bridge astemy qesurtherandecss 
3 -2e abitable portion of the globe. hesitatine! I don’t k less per acre, but furnish to grow- 
fc aS5 Are you gustous to hase bow the Ac Mamma ( esitating y)— ont now any- ing crops at the right time, in the 
S58e5 ete O'nate manytimesas | thing about her yet. Little Dick—Oh, right forms, and in the right propor- 
3° aris many windmilis asall other | she’s all right. She’s the mother of that tions all the elements they need for 
Saree makers combined? How we boy I pl ith.—Good N perfect maturity. 
the Steel Fined Steel new pay That wise farmer who wants to do 
Tilting Tower? = +s a profitable business on his farm 
“224 Ist. We commenced in « Geld in Sympathizing Friend—Your loss by that this year and for the future will 
mont jor years, a0 >» | burglary was certainly very heavy; but send for our little pamphlet “ Good 
pone has you know what the poet says—“ Into each Crops or Poor Ones,” mailed 
N: except in feeble imitation & life some rain must fall.” Mrs. de Luge FERTILIZER Soston 
— of our Inventions. 3 COMPANY AND 
> 2d. Before commencing the (weeping)}—Y-e-s; and the mis-erable New Yorn 
tific investigation ond Ons ri Ms thieves even took my um-umbrella.—Puck. “We state what we sell, and sell 
mente were made by what we state. 
a: “over 5,000 dynamometric 5 “Uncle Abe, what are you mumbling | 


uniform wind, which settled : 
definitely many questions 


relating to the proper < 
-of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sali S& 
surface, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the S$ 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 
wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more 
«strase, though not less important questions. These 
Investigations proved that the power of I 
‘the best wind wheels could be doubled, = 
‘and the AERMOTOR dally demonstrates ¢ 
it has been done. > 


, that guaran. 

y, or pays freight both ways, and 

to the enormous ou'put of its factory which enables it to fur- 
wish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 


{fA colored man who was hunting a house 

to move into was asked if he paid his +i . 

rent to his former landlord. “ Yes, sah,” b Positively No Alum, No Ammonia 
ut its “raising properties” are unequaled. 


he said, rather hesitatingly. “Can’t you 

pct in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 5 get a recommendation?” “Oh, yes, sah, I (Proof, a 2,400 Ib. bull tossed high in air.) The 

vigion of the | Aermotor and. Towers: om can get Mr. Smith, my landlord, to give chief properties of the Coiled Spring Fence 

| me a recommendation.” How do you | being ELASTICITY and RESISTANCE, 
. ; know you can?” “Qh, I know I can, | ®° evil effect on the stomach of the animal 


that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
‘cause he wants me to get out.”—7zexas | need be feared. 


(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 8 
churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 


saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of «45 


om, write for matter, Siflings. 
Wing every ase of Windm i 
Good Cooking HORT-HAND ‘cr Cataics 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To of Books and belps 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., E LF TAUCH T tor self-instrrction 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD. to 
ee Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and E PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHF 
Send for Ca e of PATENT CORSET druggist . 
ed by Physicians and Surgeons 
n learning 


for Chil to walk, and those troubled with BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
weak or sprained ankles. B. NATHAN, 221 6 TW i 8. . 

Ave., New York. A thi O-CENT carry Best Copper and. fin Bonool Church 
; is paper to your friend in any BELLE, PEALS AND CHIMES. 


part of the United States, Canada, or : 
DE AF NESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED | Mexico, after you have read it and iv Al WEALTH warrnted 


heard. Successful when a!| remedies fail. Sold wri n ur nam - London Su Co, 853 B’way, New Yors, will 
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The Christian Union 


“ Staff” 


The new compound to be used on the 
World’s Fair buildings is thus described 
in “Harper’s Weekly:” This material, 
which seems to be a revelation to the 
American public, has two qualities that 
render it pre-eminently fit for just such 
work as it is here devoted to; first, it 
makes the wood, around which it is placed 
as an exterior, perfectly fire-proof from 
any ordinary conflagration ; second, it is 
susceptible of the highest artistic decora- 
tion and plastic ornamentation. When 
the buildings of the Exposition are finished, 
they will present an aggregate of marble 
palaces, colored and tinted to realize the 
ideals of the most artistic fancy, nay, 
extravagance, in color. The chemist who 
first manufactured colored marble out of 
plaster of Paris believed he had made a 
grand discovery, nor is this denied ; but 
all his ingenuity could devise no process 
whereby he could reduce his process to a 
practicability possible of such vast extent 
as the staff walls of the World's Fair will 
show. 

It is no wonder, then, that this material, 
its uses, and the methods of its manufac- 
ture make up one of the most curious 
features of the World’s Fair. Staff is 
new to Americans generally, but it has 
been known in Europe for years. The 
rock-makers of America had heard of it, 
nay, had manufactured and sold it, long 
before the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago was dreamed of; but these 
were the few; the many were in utter 
ignorance of its existence. 

The exposition in Paris three years ago 
furnished the first extensive experiment 
that had been made with staff as a large 
factor in the building arts, and with such 
an example before them, the directors of 
the Chicago enterprise had not far to go 
for a precedent. They chose staff as an 
external covering for their buildings; and 
at once found many firms in the United 
States ready at a moment’s notice to un- 
dertake the contract of furnishing the 
material and doing the work. 


Bits of Wisdom 
From the Ram’s Korn 

When people get religion right it is 
always contagious. 

The blossoms may smell very sweet and 
yet the fruit be bitter. 

The man who does all his praying on 
his knees doesn’t pray enough. 

Take a mountain to pieces and you will 
find that it is made out of atoms. 

Putting God’s love in a man’s heart 
makes him a full brother to everybody. 

It never helps the Lord any for a man 
to go bragging about what a big sinner 
he used to be. 

There is a touch of flavor in the garden 
truck that nobody ever finds but the man 
who swings the hoe. 

The Lord is not able to do much with 
people who go through the world shaking 
hands with two fingers. 

There are many people who never can 
tell what they think of anything until 
they see what the papers have to say 
about it. 

One of the main reasons why some 
people would like to go to heaven is 
because they have heard that there is so 
mnch gold there. 

There isn’t a keg of powder in America 
but that can prove that it has always 
behaved itself. It is not what it has 
done, but what it will do that makes sin 
dangerous. 


o3 


Alcohol and Opium Habit 


Statistics prove that it is the indoor workman 
who is oftenest the victim of the Alcohol habit. 

Deprived of fresh air, sunshine, and, in many 
cases, physical exercise also, the entire organism 
suffers to a greater or less degree, and nature 
craves some remedy to restore the lost vital forces. 
Alcohol brings the desired relief temporarily, but 
day after day larger quantities are required to 
accomplish the result, and before the victim is 
aware of the danger the habit is formed. 

The peculiar nerve tonic properties of the Buf- 
falo Lithia Waters, both Springs Nos. 1 and 2, meet 
the requirements of these people for a tonic and 
stimulant, and thus relieve the thirst for alcoholic 
drinks. I regard Spring No.1 as the most potent 
of the two waters in these cases, and I am not 
alone in ascribing this peculiar nerve tonic power 
to them, for it has been noted and attention pub- 
licly called to itby DR. HUNTER McGUIRE, DR. 
WM. A. HAMMOND, DR. JOHN L. CABEL, 
DR. G. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, DR. HARVEY 
L. BIRD, and other eminent physicians. And as 
confirmatory of the above views it is constantly 
remarked by visitors at the Springs who are in 
the habit of using Wines and Liquors that they 
have ‘‘No desire whatever for them while under 
the influence of these waters.”’ 

I will add that I have known many cases where 
the apparently hopeless victims of the Opium habit 
were enabled, under the protracted use of the 
water of Spring No. 1, to abandon entirely the use 
of the drug. 


Veter 


- 


=2 


E. C. LAIRD, M.D., 
Resident Physician, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Water,in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, 


$5.00, Fk. O. B. Here. 
hep Descriptive Pamphlets sent FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Hotel Opens June First 


7 May, 1892 


— 
mw Lithia 
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FOR THROAT 


A'ND LUNG 
complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 
bronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


A Tonic 
and 


A Pleasure: 


That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ 


You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 

One package makes five gallons: 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is ‘* just as good *’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’, 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic cook- 
ery. For Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Di«hes. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


; Want advertisements of thi ay. or less will 

be published under this he one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is ae fr cach word 
im excess of thirty. 


TWO ADULTS, having an attractive h near 
Central Park, desire to rent a portion of the house ata 
very low rent to a refined family, and board with the lat- 
ter. Address M. B., No. 1,241, Christian Union Office. 


THREE GAS MACHINES fog sale; 
Machine, 1 It., willirun 250 Its.; 1 T ine, 100 
It.; Tirrell Machine, It. —this one run only 
18 months. These machines have been disconnected for 
town gas, are in good order, and will be sold Pi Bel cheap. 
Address C. A. ROEBUCK, Station Box 1,036 

town, Mass. 

A YALE GRADUATE of a year’s experience in 
teaching desires a position for the the summer as private 
tutor or gener assistant. Best of references. Address 

G,” 1,473 Christian Union office. 

WANTED-—A young ety of refinement as_ mother’s 
moderate. Address Box 74, Barrington 

enter 


WANTED-—As housekeeper for two elderly people, 
on a small farm in New England, an American woman 


competent to take entire charee. A H. L. E., 302 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Correspondence 


Miss Edwards and Egyptian 
Exploration 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The (to me) sudden death of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, our honorary secre- 
tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
Great Britain, will not interrupt the highly 
important work of the society. We shall 
sadly miss her brilliant pen, her sugges- 
tions, her inspiration, her influence, at our 
council and stated meetings; but, fortu- 
nately for the cause, she leaves an assist- 
ant, Miss Emily Paterson, now thoroughly 
inducted into the duties of the secretarial 
routine work, and so efficient in her labors 
as to have called forth at the ninth annual 
meeting in London (March 11) the per- 
sonal thanks of President Sir John Fowler 
and the praise of Professor R. Stuart 
Poole, as well as the formal thanks of the 
meeting. 

Miss Edwards was taken ill with “la 
grippe ” and pneumonia early in January, 
but since early in March I had supposed 
her out of danger and surely recovering. 
On Friday evening I wrote to “The 
Lardies,” her place near Bristol, and also 
forwarded to London £300. Saturday 
morning brought the startling news of her 
death. 

The last marked epoch in her distin- 
guished life was her American tour, fol- 
lowed by the publication of her lectures. 
I count it not the least of my life’s endeav- 
ors to do a little good that I was instru- 
mental in bringing this visit about. 

The press, in emphasizing Miss Edwards's 
invaluable, phenomenal services for our 
society, will kindly not overlook the fact 
that the secretarial duties performed by 
her will not be interrupted. 

Wm. C. WINSLow, 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


—Mr. W. Conway, who has repeatedly 
ascended the Matterhorn, Weisshorn, and 
other difficult Alpine peaks, is at the head 
of a party sent out by the English Alpine 
Club to explore the Himalayas. 

—Henry Irving likes to tell how, when 
he was in a Dorsetshire village last sum- 
mer, he passed a group of children. One 
of them eyed him so sharply that the actor 
said: “ Well, little girl, do you know me?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply, “you are one of 
Beecham’s pills.” She had seen his face 
in an advertisement. 

—Under the heading “ Recent Wills,” 
two. names and two amounts are brought 
into curious contrast in the London papers. 
The names are of men each well known in 
his way. The amounts represent the prop- 
erty each left behind him on departing 
from this world. They are Mr. J. K. 
Stephen, poet, $435; and Mr. Rickett, 
coal merchant, $1,500,000. Such, com- 
ments an exchange, are the money rewards 
respectively of cultivating the muses and 
of belonging to the Coal Ring of London. 

—A friend of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
mentioned by the “ Boston Budget,” once 
wrote a book for children, and the good 
Doctor agreed to read the manuscript for 
her. When it was returned she found no 
erasure or marginal note until, nearly at 
the end of the story, she came to a single 
line in the Autocrat's fine handwriting. It 
was placed against a passage upon which 
she had rather prided herself, a descrip- 
tion of the picnic feast of children in a 
grove. It was this: “Don’t let those 
children eat pickles.” 


Health has its weight. We 
cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some ; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight, We send it free. 


Scotrr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
4 


WORTH A Gt A GUINEA 4 BOs A BOX.” 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York De . 2%6< Canal St. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 


Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly onhand. Send 
for samples. 

WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred eopies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


